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PREFACE 


The International Federation of Secondary Teachers agreed to under- 
take for Unesco and with the help of interested international and national 
bodies, a fact-finding survey in at least eight countries: Egypt, France, 
India, Mexico, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States of America, Yugosla- 
via, on the social science teaching explicitly or implicitly contained in 
secondary school programmes; to ascertain existing trends towards the 
development of such teaching and plans of reforms. (The report on India 
was not received in time to be presented with this report.) 


As the problem of developing the social science teaching in secondary 
schools seems to require further studies and experimentation, this report is 


not to be considered as an outline of Unesco's views, but as a basis for 
future discussion and research, 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a world of rapidly shrinking distances and rapidly growing populations it is of the utmost 
importance that as many people as possible all over the world should have a wide knowledge and 
a just appreciation of the relationships between man and man, and between man and the natural 
forces and the social institutions which affect his life or by which he seeks to condition it, and 
should be capable of a free unbiassed consideration of the problems which may be occasioned by 
changes in them. 


In recent years the social studies - the studies which aim at understanding these relation- 
ships - have been given an acknowledged place in the schools of many countries as part of their 
curricula. But the concept or understanding of a relationship may remain at the personal or 
individual stage. How far are the schools providing the wider knowledge and understanding, the 
trained approach, the objective attitude, needed to deal with the problems raised by more complex 
and far more extensive relationships than mankind has hitherto known? Are the social studies 
developing into social sciences? Are the social sciences being taught in the schools? (1) 


To ascertain the answers to these questions a questionnaire was addressed by the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers to representatives of Egypt, France, India(2), Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia(3), 


The enquiry was divided into three main parts covering (1) instruction in a specified list of 
social sciences, (2) elements of social sciences included in the teaching of other subjects and (3) 
extra-curricular activities which might contribute some knowledge of the social sciences or of 
their elements. 


Information as to the age of pupils, the nature of the instruction and the qualifications of the 
teachers giving it was also asked for. 


The text of the questionnaire is appended. 


(1) See also Unesco's Survey on the University Teaching of Social Sciences resulting in the 
following publications: 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Sociology, Social Psychology, and Cultural 
Anthropology, by Pierre de Bie, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Joseph Nuttin and Eugene Jacobson; 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: International Relations by C. A, W. Manning; 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Law, by Charles Eisenmann; 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Political Science, by W. A. Robson; 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Economics, by C. W. Guillebaud, R. Clémens, 
Wahib Messiha, E. James, F. Luetge, E. Preiser, C.N. Vakil, C. Arena, A, Kozlik, 
T. Palander, H. Taylor, R. Uvalic and G. Tintner. 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United Kingdom; 
The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United States; 
L'Enseignement des Sciences sociales en France. 


A booklet on The Teaching of the Social Sciences in India is in the press. 


(2) The reply from India was received too late to be included in the body of this report. A 
general up-to-date outline of the problem is provided by a series of articles in "The Journal 
of Educational Sociology", Vol. 28, No. 5, January 1955. 


(3) The list of institutions and persons replying to the questionnaire will be found in the appendix 
at the end of this section. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON THE TEACHING OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


General Considerations 
ee eee e SO 


In view of the important role that the social sciences can play in the education of the citizen and 

of their growing contribution towards the solution of contemporary problems, Unesco wishes to 

be better informed on the way in which secondary schools take this development into consideration. 
Unesco also wishes to know what preparation students have had when they take up these studies at 
the university level. Both these aspects should be borne in mind by those replying to this ques- 
tionnaire, 


The following disciplines, belonging to the social sciences, are selected for coverage in this 
survey: Anthropology (social and cultural). Sociology, Social Psychology, Political Science 
(including International Relations or International Affairs), Law, Economics (including all its sub- 
disciplines like Economic History, Economic Geography, etc.) and Statistics (as an instrument 
for quantitative studies in the social sciences), It should be noted in this respect that the social 
Sciences as enumerated above are understood as different branches of scientific knowledge 
focussed on the study of society (be it the structure or the functioning and with whatever empirical 
methods). 


In this context the "social sciences" should be clearly distinguished from "social studies", 
The latter are generally understood as aiming at a practical knowledge of natural and social 
environment. They are intended to furnish pupils with a working knowledge of the structure and 
functions of existing social, political and economic agencies and to develop with these pupils ideals 
and attitudes which befit a good citizen. The approach of the social sciences is different. It aims 
at giving pupils a knowledge of the institutions of society and of their underlying machinery, ina 
strictly objective way, without pursuing another aim than that of supplying them with a suitable 
method for the scientific study of social issues. 


As to secondary education it is considered as the stage which begins at the conclusion of 
primary education, when schools begin to offer pupils, usually at the age of eleven, a choice of 
subjects and allow them to embark upon different courses with a bias towards the theoretical or 
the practical. It not only includes schools which provide for a general culture or which prepare 
for a university or an institution of higher education (grammar schools, lycées, gymnasiums, 
etc.) but also secondary technical and vocational schools. 


Technical Instructions 
nee eN 


When answering the questions mentioned below, the following technical instructions should be 
kept in mind: 


Each statement should be accompanied, as far as possible, by documentary evidence such as: 
curricula, texts of reform projects, or administrative circulars to teachers, lists of textbooks, 
and excerpts from same, etc. (for large countries with a decentralized educational system, a 
collection of typical samples will be sufficient). 


Each statement should include a short but explicit text and the accent should always be placed 
on stating facts. Any quantitative data should, as far as possible, be expressed in absolute figures 
rather than in percentages (e. g. a statement according to which in one country secondary schools 
devote 4 per cent in the teaching of 14-year old children to Economics would not be helpful for 
later compilation of comparative data. On the contrary, it will be helpful if it is stated that in a 
given secondary school the teacher, according to his instructions, (to be attached) devotes 79 hours 
out of 90 hours for geography to information on economic factors in the geographical description 
of countries. This latter statement being accompanied by: (a) an excerpt from the relevant 
curriculum and textbook, (b) a short note from the responsible national organization on the use- 
fulness of this specific tuition. 
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Concerning question III, it should be noted that with reference to 'Instruction outside the 


curriculum' teachers are invited to quote under this heading any elements of social sciences 
which they introduce according to their own interest and initiative within the curricula allowing 
such freedom. It appears that such initiative varies according to schools and school systems but 
always exists in one or other part of the programme be it called: philosophy, or history, or any 
other subject, 


II. 


QUESTIONS 
The main questions to be clarified are: 


In what manner is instruction in the elements of social sciences directly included in the 
curriculum of secondary schools in your country? What are the specific courses bearing 
exclusively or mainly on the above-mentioned disciplines? 


When so, please state: 
(1) What are the age-groups of the pupils to whom this instruction is given? 
(2) Do all the pupils in these age-groups receive this instruction? 


(3) What is the nature of the instruction? (content, time allocation, methods of teaching, 
textbooks, etc.). 


(4) Is the instruction given by specially qualified teachers? Please specify qualification, 
and, if possible, the relevant courses of Teacher Training Schools. 


In what manner is instruction of elements of the social sciences included in the teaching of 
other subjects? Please give details regarding the nature of this instruction according to the 
above-mentioned scheme (1, 2, 3, 4). Please state also the subjects of the curriculum to 
which this instruction is related and the methods of instruction used. 


Such instruction would have to be looked for among such courses as: 


Geography: Elements of social anthropology when dealing with groups of indigenous 
populations; 


Elements of social psychology in reference to industrialization and introduction 
of techniques in different countries; 


Elements of Economic Geography or Economics proper when teaching on such 
subjects as markets, export and import, foreign exchange, industrial produc- 


tion, wages, etc. 


The question of land ownership and of land tenure as dealt with in a geogra- 
phical context. 


Philosophy Elements of sociology and political science when dealing with such subjects as: 
or social structure, social classes, constitution of States institutions, theory of 
History: Government, examples of self and local government. 


Elements of social psychology when dealing with conflicts and their solutions, 
the dynamics of social groups and their pattern of behaviour, etc. 


Civics: Discussion of present-day social problems, of the relationship of Nations, of 
Social classes, the equality of sexes, etc. 


Mathematics: Elements of statistics and their use as a technical instrument for the study of 
a society, or a given economy, or of a social group. Use in mathematical 
exercises of figures applying to real social conditions (wages, industrial pro- 
duction, size of population, etc.). 


= 10 - 


Biology: 5 Elements of Population studies, teaching on theories and facts about human 
races. 

Empirical It should further be ascertained in which of these or any other courses, 

approach through direct observation, the pupils become familiar with the empirical 
approach... ... in the social sciences, the collecting of first-hand data on 


society by means of excursions, visits to administrative bodies, to factories, 


by films, etc. 


N.B. Headings and groups of courses will be different if the schools apply curricula on a 
project or core basis. 


IIl. To what extent do the Secondary teachers in your country take advantage of the existing 


programme to acquaint their pupils, outside the curricula, with some elements of the social 
Sciences? State courses where this occurs. Subjects discussed? using the above-mentioned 


list of subjects for the description of such instruction. 


APPENDIX 
Persons and institutions replying to the questionnaire 


Egypt Dr. Mohamed Farid Abou Hadid, Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of 
Egypt 
Education 


Dr. Zaki el Rashidi, Dean of Inspectors of Social Sciences of Secondary 
Education, Ministry of Education 


France Syndicat National de l'Enseignement Secondaire 
India. All-India Federation of Educational Associations 
Mexico, Mrs. Dolores T. de Llano, Acapulco 

Sweden Lüroverksllrarnas Riksförbund 


United Kingdom 


England and Wales National Union of Teachers Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations, England 


Scotland The Educational Institute of Scotland 


United States of America The National Council for the Social Studies, a Department of the 
LARES OF America 
National Education Association of the United States 


E vox > 
Yugoslavia Udruzenje profesora i nastavnika Jugoslavije 


E 
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SUMMARY 


Definition of social science 


Social Science was strictly defined in the enquiry as one "aiming at giving pupils a knowledge of 
the institutions of society and of their underlying machinery, in a strictly objective way, without 
pursuing another aim than that of supplying them with a suitable method for the scientific study of 
Social issues", 


Such a definition throws into relief a possible conflict with the purposes of the schools, which 
are many, and of which the prime one is that of fitting the pupil to take his place in Society as a 
responsible citizen by developing the appropriate attitudes. This was bluntly stated in an English 
report. "The aim of secondary education in the United Kingdom is to ... develop citizens who 
will take an interest in democratic institutions rather than students who will become social 
scientists." In France the aim is to enable the individual to fulfil his functions as a citizen, a 
worker, a free and independent individual and as a representative of humanity, in the United 
States of America, "to develop good and knowledgeable citizens", in Sweden, "to guide the pupils 
in the community so that they can carry out their duties as citizens in a satisfactory way". - In 
Egypt and Mexico one immediate aim is to improve conditions in the country. In Yugoslavia the 
principles on which social studies are based are those of historic materialism. 


Accepting that the schools for most of their pupils, and certainly for all those who will not 
proceed to any further education, have a more practical objective than that expressed in the 
definition, it may be asked if among the attitudes they inculcate is that of objectivity in dealing 
with social issues. 


Here the response is positive. Within the framework of their own country's needs, problems 
and national temperament, the schools endeavour to give their pupils the impartiality and breadth 
of view that will enable them to see and judge matters at least beyond their own immediate expe- 
rience, if not always beyond their own frontiers. 


In Egypt "the ultimate end of the teaching of social sciences is to create an enlightened 
citizen who can respond to an ever changing community and be alive to the current events around 
him". This community extends beyond the frontiers of his country to neighbouring countries and 
into the international sphere. 


In France "the nature and methods of secondary education favour development from observa- 
tion and the concrete to theory and generalization so that pupils tend to acquire a scientific method 
in the study of social problems", j 


In Sweden it is considered that the best way to form good citizens is "to give them objective 
knowledge and to teach them to form independent opinions on the community, its institutions and 
problems", 


In England many teachers feel it is their major function to "nourish the critical mind" and 
train children in habits of clear thinking and appraisal of facts. They are careful that boys and 
girls "shall grow in knowledge, wisdom and understanding rather than that they should develop 
and express views which are so insecurely based as to produce merely self-opinionated and 
contentious students", They "deplore efforts to introduce too soon too close a study of the kind 
which demands adult conceptions and understanding". 


In the United States of America in pursuit of the aim of developing good and knowledgeable 
citizens emphasis is placed on the skills of problem-solving and critical thinking which must 
include such processes as formulating hypotheses, collecting and weighing evidence, generalizing 
from the evidence and drawing tentative conclusions, to be tested and revised as appropriate. 


In Yugoslavia teachers of dialectical logic are reminded of the importance of "cultivating a 
scientific attitude and of educating pupils in the spirit of socialist patriotism and of internationa- 
lism, as well as the importance of giving them a broad culture". A 


3 P2 a 
Methods of instruction 


The method of instruction may be as important in developing the objective approach as the subject 
in which it is given. 


There is a general tendency in most of the countries replying to proceed by means of activity 
methods from the pupils' own knowledge and experience and to encourage them, either alone or 
in groups, with or without preparation, to collect their own material and draw their own conclu- 
sions, subject to supervision or guidance by the teacher and subsequent discussion in class. The 
pupils' research may be mainly restricted to printed materials (books, newspapers, reference 
books, etc.) or may extend to visits and interviews outside the school, or even further to active 
participation in the interests of bodies outside the school sphere altogether(1) or of independent 
bodies affiliated with the schools(2), Elsewhere more reliance is placed upon exposition by the 
teacher or by means of textbooks(3), In this connexion, in Sweden it is hoped that the use of the 
new type of textbooks now available will help to stimulate study and research(4). 


It depends on the location of the school or on the funds available whether much use can be 
made of educational excursions and visits, but considerable stress is now laid on these aids which 
may have a general or a particular interest. At one end of the range is the school or individual 
visit abroad or to some other part of the home country; at the other is the visit paid by a small 
group of pupils, e.g., to an industrial concern, to observe the conditions of possible employment 
on leaving school(5), Sweden emphasizes the importance of adequate preparation if full benefit is 
to be derived from such visits. 


Geographical, linguistic or financial factors may militate against visits. To a certain extent 
this disadvantage may be overcome by visual aids, sound recordings and similar facilities which 
are now available(6), Radio broadcasts to schools are referred to with approval in reports from 
the United Kingdom. 


All these means of instruction give the pupils a greater variety of experience and therefore 
more material to work on and more opportunity to use their judgment than if they were restricted 
to the possibilities within the walls of their School, but it may not be amiss here to note the warn- 
ing implied in the description of assembly periods in schools in the United States of America where 
the school attends a presentation by some group or individual - "such a presentation is likely to 
be on an interest level rather than on the level of study and investigation". The important thing is 
that the pupil should work for his knowledge to make it his own. 


The Social Sciences 


It is not claimed for any of the educational systems under review that they give a large, or | 
even any, part to the social sciences listed in the questionnaire. Objection to the social sciences | 
in school may be based on the arguments that they are too highly specialized, or require a greater 
maturity than the pupils have in general attained, or that it is difficult to find adequate staff to 
teach them, or that there is a danger of overloading already heavy curricula, 


Where schools do take their pupils up to a sufficiently advanced stage) or where they offer a | 
sufficiently wide range of standards and optional subjects(8) the social sciences may find a footing. 


(1) See e.g., United States of America, p. 53, Patterson Park High School, or Sweden, p. 38, 
the Current Affairs competition. 

(2) See e.g., United Kingdom, p. 44. 

(3) See e.g., Yugoslavia, p. 60, United States of America, p. 53. 

(4) See Sweden, pp. 31 and 32. 

(5) See e.g., United Kingdom, p. 45. 

(6) See e.g., Mexico, p. 27. 

(7) See e.g., France, the United States of America. 

(8) See e.g., England. 


Tg 


So far as the information available shows, France and possibly Yugoslavia are the only two 
educational systems which aim to provide Something more comprehensive than a basis of informa- 
tion for further study. 


While individual pupils may reach a high standard of specialization in some of the social 
Sciences in the United Kingdom and the United States of America there is no evidence that the 
universities in general demand such a standard of their entrants. 


ANTHROPOLOGY This is the name given to a course in a few schools in England, but to what 

extent it is a social science rather than a social study it is impossible to tell. 
It is rarely taught as a subject in the United States of America. Elements of anthropology enter 
into many geography schemes. 


SOCIOLOGY This appears in its own right only in the Egyptian scheme and in the United States 
of America where it is a common offering as an elective in grade 12, the last class 

in the higher secondary school. Elsewhere it occurs more frequently as a background to other 

courses, e.g., history, civics, economics or current affairs in England, literature in Yugoslavia. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY This is mentioned only in England and in the United States of America 
(where it is included in Psychology occasionally offered as an elective in 
the highest class). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Political science appears in the curricula of the highest classes in most 
countries, though it is sometimes an optional subject, may not bear 
that name, and may be spread among several other subjects. 


In Egypt elements of political science are contained in civics, the course on Egyptian society, 
philosophy, sociology. In France it is covered by civics and philosophy; in Sweden, by constitu- 
tional studies and history; in the United Kingdom by political science, current affairs, civics, 
history; in the United States of America, by courses on the government of the United States, 
international relations, problems of American democracy, current events; in Yugoslavia, by 
civics. 


ECONOMICS Of the social sciences this is most probably the one most generally taught in 

schools. It is named in France, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. Of its sub-disciplines economic geography is given more prominence than economic 
history. It occurs also in most courses on history, geography and civics. Specialized courses 
in social and economic sciences have recently been introduced in France. Specialist vocational 
courses in Swedish technical and commercial gymnasiums illustrate to what extent general econo- 
mics may be combined with utilitarian ends. Courses in commercial subjects in Scotland are 
perhaps less directly vocational in nature. 


LAW Law appears very rarely by itself, mainly in specialist courses in the United Kingdom. 
Usually any elements of law are included in courses related to political science. In Sweden 

and the United States of America some specialist courses include commercial or business law, 

but this would appear to be too particular in its application, especially at the level at which it is 

taught, to rank as a pure social science. 


There is general agreement that in the schools, at any rate, to keep each social science 
separate and distinct is as undesirable as it is impossible. The learner must see the organic 
relation between the basic materials of the social sciences. This is, in fact, part of the scien- 
tific approach. He must also learn to distinguish what is relevant and to discard what is irrele- 
vant. It is here that careful selection of material by the teacher and careful guidance of discus- 
sion is important, 


Other subjects of instruction 


CIVICS Civics figures in all the lists of subjects in which elements of the social subjects are 
introduced. In general it keeps to the concrete and the particular (current affairs, 

national problems), and uses the descriptive or functional approach, especially when, as is often 

the case, it appears in the curriculum of the last year of pupils who will leave after three or four 
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years in the secondary school. In the higher classes it may be combined with some elements of 
political science (e. g., history of political thought, theories of State, democracy, rights of man, 
political economy), law (e. g., system and administration of justice, important points of civil 
law), international relations. The course on Egyptian society is probably closer to civics than to 
political science. It is of interest for its attention to "suggestions for improvement". 


HISTORY Civics frequently overlaps with history, which also appears in all lists except that of 

Yugoslavia, where, however, the study of literature is reinforced with a background 
of sociological history. The emphasis given to literature in Yugoslavia from this point of view is 
noticeably greater than in the other countries reporting. 


LITERATURE France and Yugoslavia pay attention to the literature of other countries as well as 
to their own as illustrations of social, political and economic conditions. Other- 
wise less is made of this than might be expected. It might be enquired whether this is due to 
lack of time or to lack of suitable translations. It is more common to find the native or other 
literatures used from this point of view in the study of the native or of modern languages. 


GEOGRAPHY France and Sweden have comprehensive balanced schemes of geography, and this 

subject is required in schools in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. Yugoslavia Specifies economic geography in the highest classes, probably as the 
conclusion to a more general course. In other schemes the development is usually more regional 
than topical. Owing to the short time available and the uncertainty of its duration, Mexico suggests 
a programme of topics and appears to proceed from the general principle to the particular instance, 
and from the human rather than the national point of view. This programme is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but may later afford evidence of considerable interest to countries facing similar 
problems of the impact of modern conditions on poverty and illiteracy. Egypt also, after some 
regional geography, appears to abandon the regional for the topical approach. 


BIOLOGY Sweden appears to be alone in the emphasis given to the social elements of biology, 

though this subject is included in the proposed Mexican curriculum and is taught in 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia. In the United Kingdom a few 
schools have courses in social biology for less academic pupils, and there are other specialized 
sixth form courses in which genetics, evolution, etc. are dealt with. The curriculum in 
Yugoslavia deals with the fundamentals of evolution and the critical examination of Darwinism and 
"fascist theories of race", 


PHILOSOPHY Philosophy or dialectical logic is important for the opportunities it offers, but it 

is taken only in the highest classes and not always by all pupils. France and 
Yugoslavia give it most prominence, not only for its subject matter but for its methodology. It 
is taught also in Egyptian schools where it covers some political problems, and in some schools 
in the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 


MATHEMATICS Most schemes of work in mathematics in the earlier years of the secondary 
School make greater or less use of real figures or facts drawn from statistics 

of various kinds to illustrate calculations, but statistics as a Science in itself is mentioned only 

in specialist courses in England. Statistics are included in more advanced courses of mathematics 

in France, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States of America. The new curricula in 

Swedish gymnasiums specifically introduce an elementary training in statistics in some courses, 

and the new French course in social and economic sciences makes special provision for it. 


NATURAL SCIENCES In the new course in Social and economic sciences in France certain 
elements in the natural sciences are treated in the final year in such a 
way as to justify their inclusion in this list. 


CORE CURRICULUM Attention may be drawn at this point to the core curriculum adopted in a 

few American schools in which the programmes of work are organized 
around topics drawn mainly from and Supported chiefly by the social Sciences, language and 
literature, A similar trend though on more conservative lines is discernible in the general 
courses in some English sixth forms. 
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A review of the syllabuses in the reports from the different countries suggests that some 
topics occur with a frequency that raises them to what might be called a universal curriculum, 
and that some are particularly well suited to transcend frontiers, Without attempting to allocate 
them to a particular social science the following may be cited as examples: natural resources, 
their use and conservation; population; the family; property; genetics; health; communications; 
trade; commerce; the spread of ideas; leisure; compétition or co-operation; supply and demand; 
rights and responsibilities of man; humanitarianism; delinquency and crime; international 
organizations, their aims, activities and achievements. Religious issues are hinted at in some 
of the reports; others may be masked under references to social institutions and changes; but 
three different references in the reports of Mexico, Sweden and Yugoslavia suggest that they 
should have a more important place in this list than they appear to have. Of Significance is the 
recurring mention of studies of public opinion and of the media of mass communication (press, 
radio, cinema, etc.) and equally significant, though less frequent, is the mention of minorities. 


All the syllabuses, however different in detail, show a marked appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of peoples and interests. 


Materials of instruction 
eae ene CHA OEE 


Materials for instruction in the social sciences are athand everywhere. The community 
itself is the first source, and in most of the countries replying to the enquiry, the value of visits, 
excursions, interviews, talks by the man on the job, etc., is recognized. The smaller commu- 
nity of school or classroom also has its possibilities, e.g., for discussions, dramatic repre 
sentations of the functioning of public institutions, office-bearing, etc. 


Films, filmstrips, sound recordings, radio broadcasts, etc., provide up-to-date material 
in some countries. 


Material may be taken from newspapers, periodicals, etc, A development of this is the 
preparation of weekly classroom newspapers(1) or the reprinting of sections of newspapers or 
periodicals intended for adult readers. In an age of form-filling some schools encourage the 
practice of examining whatever official forms may be relevant to a particular topic. 


From Sweden comes the reminder that material used for teaching the social sciences must 
be upto date. The difficulty, not to speak of the cost, of keeping up to date is hinted at in 
another report(2), 


In some countries an official textbook is provided for each subject. In others standard text- 
books hold the field. In others a very wide range of textbooks and other material is produced 
commercially from which the teachers, or sometimes the local education authority, are free to 
choose. The problem for the teacher or other selector is to find his way about the riches and 
choose the most appropriate material so far as funds allow. 


The difficulty of selecting material for the use of teachers themselves is overcome in some 
American school systems by the preparation by committees of teachers and administrative staff 
of "resource units" indicating the lines along which a topie may be developed and where material 
may be found to illustrate it(3), 


The opposite difficulty is experienced by French teachers who complain of Shortage of 
documentary material. 


The importance of the school library both for teachers and for pupils is not much referred 
to in the reports, but is obvious in work involving research and reference. In this connexion it 
is interesting to note the work of pupil librarians mentioned in the French report(4). 


(1) See United States of America, p. 56. 
(2) See United Kingdom, p. 44. Á 
(3) See United States of America, p. 54. 
(4) See France, p- 23. 
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Where there is a shortage of printed material, what happens to special copybooks kept as 
records of individual research, referred to in the Egyptian report, and doubtless in use in other 
countries also, would appear to be of some importance, but no information is given on this point. 


Age of pupils 


Where the social sciences are specifically taught they are invariably restricted to the last 
years of the higher secondary school course. Except where they are comprised in such subjects 
as civics, history and geography, they are very largely optional, so that it seems unlikely that 
any great proportion of the adolescent population of any of the countries study any of them to a 
high degree of specialization. 


Inasmuch as they enter into such school subjects as history, geography and civics courses 
which are mainly compulsory in lower secondary school courses, most pupils, including those 
who leave school at the end of this stage, are brought into contact with some elements of the 
social sciences and made acquainted with them, although they are trained in their application 
only sufficiently to enable them to take their place in their own community. 


Extra-curricular activities 
Sur Pepi TAA CRAVILLES 


Extra-curricular activities may consist of extensions of school work beyond the walls of the 
school (homework, excursions, local enquiries, etc.), or of activities undertaken within the 
framework of the school (debating societies, clubs, presentations at school assemblies, etc.), or 
of activities linking schools with schools (exchange of correspondence or of pupils), or schools 
with other institutions (United Nations Association). 


The French report describes the work of clubs run by pupils which are incidentally used as a 
means of communicating with the public, and particularly with parents. 


Sweden cites a Current Affairs competition organized by a newspaper. 


The most extensive and varied lists of extra-curricular activities are presented by the United 
Kingdom. They are notable for the number of outside agencies concerning themselves with the 
education of the adolescent, as well as for the ambitious nature of some of the pupils' undertakings. 


While schools in the United States of America also have a great variety of clubs and pupil 
organizations such groups enrol only a very small proportion of the students. More pupils are 
reached by weekly assembly periods, which may be one of the few opportunities for a school or a 
very large grade to meet together. Such assembly periods may introduce to the pupils a speaker, 
film, etc., or give a group of pupils a chance to present social science material in some form to 
their colleagues. 


Qualifications of teachers 
See eee ODS Or teachers 


All countries recognize the need for the highest possible qualifications for secondary school 
teaching and generally require at least a university degree or diploma of a recognized institution 
of higher education and/or professional training. 


Mexico, recognizing that the first step in raising the standard of education is to raise the 
standard of teaching, has recently passed a resolution to introduce more intensive teacher 
training. 


In Egypt secondary teachers hold university degress with professional training, or, failing 
training, with the endorsement of a State examination. 


In France teachers of subjects touching the social sciences have undergone a highly specia- 
lized course of higher education, passed professional examinations and a highly competitive 
selection examination. For teachers wishing to undertake further training to prepare for teaching 
civics, training courses are organized consisting of free discussions. There appears to be need 
for more such courses. 
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In Sweden teachers in lower secondary schools and in girls! schools may hold professional 
qualifications from the Higher Teachers! Training College (now closed) or academic degrees with 
honours in the main subjects they profess. For principal teachers in gymnasiums a licentiate 
degree is required in addition. With the change of emphasis from history to civics it is considered 
that a degree in history alone is not sufficient for teaching history with civics, and in 1953 a new 
regulation was introduced requiring intending teachers of the combined subjects to hold a degree 
with honours in history, a pass in political science or economics, and to have taken a course in 
civics concentrating on the subject in which they hold no academic qualification. Meanwhile short 
courses in civics have been organized by the Board of Education and voluntarily attended by history 
teachers. 


In England and Wales teachers in secondary schools hold academic degrees, for the most 
part with honours. 


In Scotland teachers in secondary schools hold academic degrees with professional training 
at a teachers' training college, or, in the case of teachers of commercial subjects, the diploma of 
a recognized commercial college or an academic degree in commerce with professional training. 
" 


In the United States of America teachers of social studies are required to have completed 
varying periods of study in the social sciences in addition to general education courses and 
professional training. 


In Yugoslavia teachers of dialectical logic and teachers of literature hold academic degrees. 
The course in civics in the final year of the higher secondary course is taken by teachers holding 
a degree in law, who are for the most part employed on a temporary basis, or by secondary 
teachers who have taken a degree in law in addition to their degree in arts. 


The tendency is, thus, towards greater specialization in the social science subjects on the 
part of the teacher. It is important that teachers of social sciences should have a wide knowledge 
of these relatively new subjects which present constantly changing material and conditions, for, as 
it is pointed out in the American report, the amount of background information given to the pupils 
depends very largely on the teacher's own background and interest. If the study of the social 
sciences is not to consist mefely of "the sterile acquisition of facts" the teacher, if not the pupil, 
must have a clear and comprehensive grasp of the subject. 
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ABSTRACTS OF NATIONAL REPORTS 
EGYPT 


In Egypt geography, history, civics, Egyptian society, philosophy and sociology are 
separate disciplines, and are regarded as belonging to the social sciences. A meeting of experts 
on the teaching of social sciences, held in Damascus in August 1954, stated the general aims of 
teaching these subjects in the secondary schools as: to inculcate a true conception of the home 
environment based on direct contact with the local environment; to inculcate loyalty to the en- 
vironment and to impel the student to improve its conditions and remove its defects; to enable 
the student to acquire a certain skill and behaviour that will help to improve the mode of life and 
thus raise the standard of the whole community; to inculcate international co-operation and 
understanding; to strengthen the bonds among the Arab nations. "The ultimate end of the teach- 
ing of social sciences is to create an enlightened citizen that can respond to an ever changing 
community and be alive to the current events around him." 


All pupils aged 10 to 14 years receive instruction in geography, history and civics; all 
pupils aged 14 to 17 years receive instruction in geography, history, Egyptian society, philosophy 
and sociology(! : 


Two periods per week are allowed for each subject. 


GEOGRAPHY The syllabüs includes the local environment, peoples of various nations, Egypt, 
Sudan, the Arab world, the world in general, the main problems of the Middle 
East, the main problems of the world, the Nile basin, races of mankind. 


In the second year of the secondary schools the following topics are dealt with: the problem 
of petroleum in the Near East, colonization in the Near East, Palestine and the Arab countries, 
agricultural and industrial development of the Arab countries, Turkey and the Arab countries, 
cultural co-operation among the Arab nations. 


The geography course introduces elements of social ethnology, and of economic, human and 
political geography. > 


HISTORY Pupils study the history of Egypt, ancient civilizations in the Middle East, Islamic 

civilization, the historical background of present-day civilization. In this course 
elements of political and economic history occur. Elements of ancient civilizations include social 
anthropology. Pupils study the development of culture through the ages and the main features of 
each culture. 


Of the teaching of history the report of the meeting of experts cn the teaching of social 
sciences observes that the last two years have witnessed a complete change of curriculum and 
methods of teaching. "History now hinges on the role of the people in all movements, instead of 
attributing every reform to rulers or kings. " 


With regard to methods, "the student now takes an active part in the process of teaching. He 
is left to himself to form his own ideas and build up his knowledge through direct contact with his 
environment and individual research work. A special copy book of personal effort is kept for that 
purpose”. 


CIVICS This course deals with the main functions of local institutions, the rights and duties of 
citizens, the system of administration, elements of public opinion, the advantages of 
democracy, the rights of man. 


(1) Egyptian society and elements of sociology were introduced as new subjects in the curriculum 
in 1953. 
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EGYPTIAN SOCIETY Where civics appears to be descriptive the course on Egyptian society 

appéars to be critical. It deals with local social structure, local institu- 
tions and their efficiency, local social problems, suggestions for improvements. It involves 
discussion of present-day social problems, elements of statistics and their use as a technical 
instrument for the study of a society. 


PHILOSOPHY The course in philosophy covers some philosophical problems such as the relation 
between philosophy and science, the problem of morals, the problem of personality, 
some political problems, right and wrong, the problem of existence. 


SOCIOLOGY The principles of Sociology are taught, the family, social classes, the cultural 
background of Egypt, the main political and economic systems, the social change, 
reorganization of societies, theories of government. 


MATHEMATICS Mathematics also makes its contribution to the Social sciences. Figures apply- 
ing to real social conditions (wages, industrial or agricultural production) are 
used in mathematical problems. 


In teaching these subjects the direct method with an approach derived from local studies and 
field work is used. Where a pupil cannot go to the institution, the institution may be brought to 
him. A postman or a policeman or a fire-brigade officer may talk to the pupils about their 
respective jobs. 


Textbooks 


One or more textbooks are prescribed by the Ministry of Education. Each textbook is a set or 
standard book used all over the country. These books are written by groups of experts in the 
various branches of the social sciences to suit different standards of pupils. 


Extra-curricular activities 


Part of the curriculum in certain social sciences such as civics, Egyptian society and local 
geography is based on outside activities. Pupils become familiar with the empirical approach. 
School visits and excursions, local surveys and field work form part of the procedure. The 
pupils collect firsthand data and get in touch with responsible people and technicians. 


Extra-curricular activities include school societies - the geographical and historical society, 
the dramatic society, the co-operative society, etc. 


Training of teachers 


The teachers are specially qualified and hold (a) university degrees and a diploma in education, 
or (b) university degrees and a supplementary course in education (evening classes), or (c) 
university degrees only (appointed after passing a certain State examination). 


The relevant courses óf teacher training institutes are principles of education, educational 
psychology, history of education, experimental psychology, special methods for teaching social 
subjects. The institutes of education accept graduates of the faculty of Arts in History, Geo- 
graphy, Philosophy and Sociology. 


FRANCE 


None of the social sciences is taught as a separate discipline in French secondary schools, but 
since the nineteenth century the teaching of geography, philosophy and history have enabled 
pupils to acquire a more or less extensive knowledge of their elements. The classes nouvelles 
of 1945-1952, since replaced by the sections pilotes (classes restricted in numbers and taught by 
active methods), and the introduction into secondary schools in 1945 of a programme of initiation 
into political, economic and social life, have strengthened the tendency to develop in this direc- 
tion. The nature and methods of secondary education in France favour development from 
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observation and the concrete to theory and generalization, so that in the seven years of their 


secondary course (from age 11 to age 18) pupils tend to acquire a scientific method in the study 
of social problems after they have learnt about the structure and mechanism of social institutions. 


The first four years (first cycle) 


In the first four years of the secondary course (from age 11 to age 15) one hour per fortnight out 

of a total of 44-50 hours, or 18 hours in the school year(1) is specifically and compulsorily devoted 
to the initiation of the pupil into civic, economic and social life (civic and moral instruction). 
According to the ministerial instruction of 27 June 1945 "the problem is to introduce the child to 
the moral and social life he will have to live; to make clear to him the functions he will have to 
fulfil as a citizen, as a worker and also as a free and independent human being with regard to 
whatever restraints society may place upon him; to educate young people for humanity by making 
them aware in how many ways their life is linked with the life of the community". (2) 


In the first two years pupils are introduced to local and regional institutions (commune, 
canton, arrondissement, département). They also study the achievements of human labour, some 
great discoveries, and the changes they have brought about in the life of mankind. 


In the third year part of the scheme is devoted to the State, the other part to economic life 
"in its concrete and complex forms". 


In the fourth year instruction is devoted to Civics in the exact sense (the nation, system and 
administration of government) and Labour (organization and economics), 


The basic method, as recommended by ministerial instruction, is that of investigation. This 
method is widely applied in the sections pilotes. The adoption of active methods (working in 
groups, studying around centres of interest, the development of lines of interest) are especially 
favourable to the development of the pupil's community sense by bringing the meaning of their 
work home to them. 


The study of man's environment gives rise to intensive research by groups of pupils working 
as teams with the assistance of teachers of various subjects. 


These investigations are undertaken after the ground has been prepared by means of informa- 
tion supplied by teachers and pupils, and consist of visits by groups or by individuals to factories, 
workshops, stores, social or administrative institutions. The results, discussed in class, are 
frequently set down in reports (e. g. workers! conditions, the trades, study of a main centre of 
communication, the hospitals, etc. )(3) 


Other subjects contributing elements of the social sciences 


HISTORY In the first year the history syllabus includes, in the study of antiquity, the develop- 
ment of the Greek and Roman civilizations, their life and institutions. 


In the second year topics include feudal society in France, the development of mediaeval 
civilization, economic life, organization and conditions of labour, the main economic trends, 
markets. 


In the third year the scheme devoted to modern times deals with political evolution, the exten- 
sion of international relations, French economics in the seventeenth century, civilization in the 
seventeenth century, technical progress and the rise of manufacturing industries in Britain. 


In the fourth year topics include economic progress under the Second Empire (1852-1870), 
the main aspects of legislation, economic and social developments under the Third Republic, the 
rise of scientific and industrial civilization. 


(1) See Table at end of section "France". 


(2), Programme d'initiation á la vie sociale (Instruction morale et civique) pour les classes du 


* premier cycle. Circulaire du 27 juin 1945. 
(3) Instructions du 18 octobre 1947 relatives A l'option Initiation aux techniques économiques en 
Quatriéme nouvelle. 
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Out of a total of 54 hours devoted to history in each of the first three years, and of 72 hours 
in the fourth, 6, 12, 10 and 6 hours respectively are allocated to the inculcation of elements of 
the social sciences. (1) 


GEOGRAPHY In the first year of the secondary course considerable importance is attached to 
the study of man in his environment (ways of life, social groups, habitat) and man 
in the universe (general ideas on races, density of population, main areas of human settlement). 


For the second year it is laid down that in the study of America, Africa, Asia, the Indian 
Archipelago and the Pacific Islands only the main countries should receive particular attention 
from the point of view of human and economic geography. 


In the fourth year the human and economic geography of France and its colonies includes the 
population of France, the composition of the nation, administrative frameworks of human activi- 
ties, the demographic situation, movements and distribution of population, types of group, main 
types of habitat; and the main forms of economic activity (agriculture, industry, commerce, 
transport). 


Out of a total of 36 hours in each of the first four years devoted to geography, 9, 16, 17 and 
18 respectively are devoted to elements of the social sciences inherent in the subject. 


The last three years (second cycle) 


In the final three years of the secondary course (from age 15 to age 18) Civics is still a compul- 
sory subject for all pupils and is allocated 2 hours per month out of a total of 96-108 hours, or 
18 hours in the year, as in the junior secondary classes. 


The scheme of work comprises two parts, the one concerned with economics in general (free 
trade and preference, nationalization, collectivization, trade unions and co-operatives), the other 
with the economic and social organization of nations. 


Topics that may be dealt with are suggested but not imposed by ministerial instruction(2), 
This leaves the teachers considerable latitude in the choice of subjects. 


Study periods usually consist of discussions conducted by the teacher with as many pupils as 
possible taking part, following a statement presented by a pupil, often prepared with the assis- 
tance of his classmates on material supplied by the teacher or assembled by the pupils themselves. 
Subjects for discussion may relate to current events, the personal experience of pupils (such as 
accounts of holidays abroad), the evolution of ideas (the principle of liberty and its applications), 
major economic and social questions (growth of trade unionism, the rights of man, demographic 
problems, etc.). 


Social sciences included in other subjects 


In the senior secondary classes the attention given to the social sciences in such subjects as 
geography, history and philosophy is increased. 


HISTORY In the fifth year history, dealing with the second half of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, includes especially the study of French society, the Netherlands, 

political organization, economic forces, Britain in the eighteenth century, development of 

parliamentary government, economic and social changes, the evolution of ideas in the eighteenth 


century, 


The sixth year studies the political and administrative development of France from 1789 to 
1848, economic development, socialist theorists, economic and social problems in Europe in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


(1) See Table at end of section "France" 
(2) Instructions concernant le programme d'instruction civique pour les classes du second 


cycle. 
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In the final year the various sections (Philosophy, Experimental Sciences, Elementary 
Mathematics) all study economic expansion under the Second Empire and its social consequences, 
the peak of the Victorian era in Britain, the triumph of liberalism (economie, political, social), 
political evolution and economic and social changes in France from 1871 to 1914, international 
problems following the First World War, the world economic crisis and its consequences, the 
policy of self-sufficiency. 


Of the annual total of 72 hours devoted to history in the fifth, sixth and seventh years, 7, 5 
and 10 respectively are spent on elements of the social sciences(1), 


GEOGRAPHY In the fifth year half the scheme of work is devoted to the study of elements of 

human geography: population of the world, human settlements, ways of life (from 
primitive to highly technical), occupations, political geography (States and frontiers, continental 
and colonial empires, economic expansion). (2) 


In the same way a large part of the Sixth-year programme is devoted to the human geography 
of metropolitan France and of the extra-metropolitan territories of the French Union. 


In the seventh year the programme comprises the principal economic powers of the world, 
géneral economic geography, the distribution of the main raw materials and international 
transport, 


Of the 54 hours assigned to geography in the fifth year, 21 are spent on the social sciences; 
in the sixth and seventh years, of 72 hours per year, 30 and 65 respectively(1) 


LITERATURE Instructions for the teaching of literature in all sections of the secondary school 

explicitly state that teachers will not neglect those works of general human 
interest which at the same time afford evidence of the material, economic and social conditions 
of civilization". 


MODERN LANGUAGES In the senior years of the secondary school (age 15 - 18) the scheme 

of work in modern languages gives one hour in three to the civilizations 
of the country concerned from its origins (for example, in German, the study of texts relating to 
the main aspects and the chief events in the political, social and economic evolution of the 
country). 


The choice of reading matter is intended to make the pupil acquainted with the life of the 
foreign country in question. (Thus, in German, economic development of Germany since 1870, 
social movements; in English, the advent of the machine in agriculture and in industry, the large 
towns, chief industrial problems; in Italian, social movements; in Spanish, the modernization 
of Spain, economic progress.) In the last year instruction "will aim at giving the pupil a grasp 
of the main trends of ideas and the major social achievements from which contemporary life takes 
its rise; at isolating the particular form assumed by world problems in those countries whose 
languages are being studied", 


PHILOSOPHY The teaching of philosophy contributes its share to the study of social questions in 

various parts of its syllabus which comprises: sociology (different types of inter- 
pretation in sociology and their value, the role of sociology); relationships between personal 
morality and social life; the family (juridical problems affecting the family); the economic 
problem; ethics of labour; property; the division of labour; the social question; ethics and the 
political life; liberty and equality; the State; the law; civic rights and responsibilities; the 
fatherland; the nation and the conditions of its existence; international relations (humanity, 
duties towards man irrespective of race, the idea of civilization). 


(1) See Table at end of section "France". 


(2) Classe de seconde; géographie générale, physique et humaine - II, Eléments de Géographie 


humaine, 
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Among the prescribed philosophical works studied by the pupils are Plato's Republic, 
Aristotle's Politics (one book), Rousseau's Social Contract (one book), Kant's Foundations of the 
Metaphysic of Manners, Comte!s Course of Positive Philosophy (lectures I and II), Herbert 
Spencer's Introduction to Social Life. 


In the Philosophy section the study of methodology and epistemology provides a conspectus 
and synthesis of the methods and value of the various sciences (mathematics, physical sciences, 
biology, history, sociology, psychology). The laws of chance, statistical method, and especially 
biometry, are studied. 


In the seventh year, Philosophy section, 324 hours are devoted to philosophy; of these 30 
are spent on the social sciences. In the Experimental Sciences section 25 hours out of 180, and 
in the Elementary Mathematics section, 20 hours out of 108, are given to such studies(1), 


By the end of his seven-year secondary course the French pupil, thus furnished with a wide 
culture and with a knowledge of the elements of the social Sciences, is well fitted, if he wishes, 
to follow the courses of the Institute of Advanced International Studies (Institut des hautes études 
internationales), a special department of the Faculty of Law in the University of Paris. 


Extra-curricular education 


In the framework of guided activities or of Civics in the secondary schools there have grown 
up in the last fifteen years an increasing number of study circles, groups and clubs, and espe- 
cially in the last four years International Relations Clubs or Clubs of the Friends of Unesco. 


Quite irrespective of their technical or pedagogical interest these groups afford in varying 
degrees practical experience of community life. They are run by four or five pupils, usually 
from the senior classes, elected by their colleagues to serve as officials for a year. These 
officials work either under the unobtrusive guidance of the teachers or in collaboration with them, 
and follow an annual syllabus. The constitutions of the clubs are worked out by the pupils them- 
selves on the advice and under the control of the teachers. Materials on international, social and 
economic questions, systematically classified by pupil librarians, is used for the twice-monthly 
talks, which are usually the work of a group of pupils. Some clubs publicize the work of the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies by means of exhibitions and entertainments open to 
the publie, particularly parents. 


Within these organizations of circles and clubs teachers arrange lectures with film shows, 
visits to factories, radio stations, medical establishments or hospitals, hydro-electric installa- 
tions, etc. By way of example, the following topics were dealt with in one of these clubs in a 
small secondary school (collége): the history of a major product (wool), atomic energy, the cult 
of science, woman's rights to education, women and public life, democracy and demogogy, the 
right to strike, road and rail, the present-day organization of credit, the Indochinese problem 
and its repercussions, Morocco and Moroccan problems, the Tunisian question, the elections in 
the United States of America, Iranian oil, nationalization in France and in Britain. 


Innovations 


In 1952 Technical Sections B - economic and social sciences (Sections Technique B - sciences 
économiques et humaines) were instituted in technical education. 


Some classes are in operation in certain secondary schools (lycées) under secondary school 
teachers. 


The syllabus for the fifth and sixth years (ages 15 to 17) and the section Technical Mathema- 
ties (age 17 to 18 years) comprises on the one hand additional courses in history, geography, 
mathematics and natural sciences directly and specially related to the social sciences, and on 
the other a special course devoted to an introduction to economics and the major products(2). To 


(1) See Table at end of section "France". 


(2) Programme de Section Technique B des Classes de Seconde et de Premiére: annexe aux 


arrétés des 13 octobre 1951 et 19 aoút 1952. 
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this latter course is allocated in the fifth year one hour a week out of 27 3/4; -in the sixth year 
one hour and a half out of 27 1/4; and two hours out of 27 per week in the final year (Mathéma- 


tiques Technique). 


HISTORY For the fifth year the additional course deals with labour, industry, building, com- 

merce and communications in antiquity; the decline in economic life, inventions and 
technical progress, the rise of industry and commerce, in the Middle Ages; in modern times, 
the consequences of exploration, the invention of printing, mercantilism, overseas settlement 
and trade; in the eighteenth century, changes in agricultural life, technical inventions (textiles, 
Steam engines, etc.), maritime progress and scientific exploration. 


In the sixth year the additional history course elaborates from an economic angle the topics 
dealt with in the ordinary course (1789-1848). 


GEOGRAPHY Additional geography in the fifth year relates to mining, the geography of the 
metallurgical, textile, chemical and food-producing industries, the soil and its 


cultivation, transport. 


In the sixth year the study of French conditions is intensified: the rural, industrial and 
maritime economies of France, internal communications, human, social and economic geography 
of French territories abroad, the place of France and the French Union in world trade. 


MATHEMATICS Additional mathematics in the fifth year includes the study of groups, their 
classification and graphic representation. 


In the sixth year pupils learn to deal with statistical series, distributions and correlations. 


NATURAL SCIENCES In the sixth year animal, vegetable and mineral resources are studied 
with reference to their practical bearing on the needs of man. 


ECONOMICS In the fifth year some idea is given of the nature of economic activity, and the 

principal aspects of agricultural, commercial and industrial life; contemporary 
problems and technical advances illustrated by means of examples; changes (occupations, move- 
ments of population) wrought by economic developments (variations in purchasing power, real 
and nominal wages, standard of living and family budgets). 


Three groups of manufactured products are listed, from each of which one product is to be 
chosen for thorough study. 


In the sixth year the pupils study factors in economic life, make a particular study of some 
changes in economic activity and their numerical expression (e.g., the distribution of land hold- 
ings in a district at two different periods - ascertainment of changes and reasons therefor), and 
study accountancy in the service of economics and of political economy. 


Again choice is to be made 9f one topic from each of three groups comprising agricultural 
products, the production and utilization of energy and a mixed group of steel, fertilizers, hides 
and skins, rubber, precious metals and stones. 


The training of teachers 
eA i riti Maia 


Secondary teachers are specialists with a wide culture and a very thorough mastery of their 
subjects. > 


They undergo a training in higher education (écoles normales supérieures, faculties of letters 
and sciences), examinations (certificats d'études Supérieures de la licence d'enseignement), a 
diploma of higher studies, a competitive selection examination on a high standard (certificat 
d'aptitude au professorat de l'enseignement - CAPES - and especially the agrégation), all of 
which give them by the very nature of their specialization an extremely high proficiency and 
authority in the teaching of their subject. This is particularly the case with teachers of history, 


geography and philosophy who are the teachers principally concerned with the elements of the 


Social sciences. 


a 
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The teacher's certificate (licence.d'enseignement) in history and geography comprises two 
separate options, history and geography, and is obtained after four years of study subsequent to 
the senior secondary leaving certificate (baccalauréat), the first stage in higher education. 


While the CAPES has only one branch - history and geography combined - there are two 
separate agrégations, one in history (men), the other in geography (men and women). Only the 
woman's agrégation covers both history and geography. 


T'wo of the four certificates of higher studies (certificats d'études supérieures) required to 
qualify for the teacher's certificate (licence d'enseignement) in Philosophy are in Psychology and 
in Ethics and Sociology. Like the other certificates each one of these generally requires one 
year's preparation. 


Instruction in Civics is generally given by teachers of history, geography and philosophy(!), 
There is not at present any special training for teachers of this subject except such as they may 
undertake voluntarily. 


Periodically training courses, consisting of free discussions, are organized specially for 
teachers who may be interested. 


Scruples and fears arising from their anxiety to observe a neutral attitude, and the objection 
on the part of many parents to instruction in civics which is generally though unjustly suspected 
of having political repercussions, render many teachers doubtful and indeed hostile towards such 
instruction. Those teachers who do believe in civics are enthusiastic, but regret, along with the 
limited time at their disposal, the lack of means and materials. 


An increase in the number of coursés devoted to Civics with the participation of the teachers 
of the main subjects involved (history, geography, philosophy, literature, modern languages) 
appears desirable. These teachers ought moreover to have at their disposal a more extensive 
supply of scientific documentary material. 


Textbooks 


The number and variety of the textbooks available in the subjects involved render it impossible to 
pass judgment on their merits, especially in view of the freedom allowed to their authors, and 
to the teachers in the ultimate choice of material. 


Conclusion 


On the whole the system of teaching elements of the social sciences in French secondary schools 
appears to be satisfactory. 


In view of the necessity to lighten the syllabuses ''in order to preserve their educational and 
cultural nature by restricting the subjects to be taught to the fundamental disciplines"(2) it would 
be out of the question to introduce the social sciences as a new discipline distinct from the tradi- 
tional ones. To "adapt secondary education to modern conditions while keeping in contact with 
the cultural and social problems of our time" it would seem sufficient to give prominence to 
economic and social questions in teaching the traditional subjects and to stress the necessary co- 


ordination among these subjects. 


(1) The circular of 27 June 1945 (Programme d'initiation à la vie sociale (instruction morale et 
zn 


ivique) pour les classes du premier cycle) expressly states that this is not a subject for 


specialists. 
(2) International Federation of Secondary Teachers (FIPESO): Resolution of Oslo Congress, 


1954. 
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TABLE 


Number of hours devoted annually to subjects in secondary education(1) 
and to elements of the social sciences included in those subjects (2) | 


Age of z 
Dala Civics History Geography Philosophy 
a) (2 (1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) 1 

11 yrs 6e 6 36 | 
12 yrs 5e 12 36 . 16 
13 yrs 4e 54 10 36 17 j 
14 yrs 3e 72 6 36 18 | 
15 yrs 2e 72 T7 54 21 
16 yrs lère 72 5 72 30 

(Philosophy 72 10 72 65 324 30 

(Experiment- 25 
17 yrs (al Sciences (m He E es au 

(Elementary 

Mathematic 72 10 72 65 108 20 

MEXICO 


High schools were established in Mexico in 1926. For twenty-five years the secondary school 
was mainly a transitional stage to university work, touching few students in relation to the size 
of the population. In 1951 a national conference was held in consequence of which a reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary curricula was undertaken with the purpose of making the secondary school 
period more sufficient in itself. 


Secondary education is not compulsory. In the initial stages of implementing the new pro- 
gramme the aim is to make each period more productive, to prepare as many students as soon 
as possible for life and work(1), regardless of the time they can spend, or can afford to spend in 
school. A complete programme could not be introduced all at once; the more technical, scien- 
tific and theoretical elements are at present left for advanced education, The aim is to upgrade 
the curricula of each period as illiteracy is reduced and more students are reached. 


Secondary schools in Mexico are of three kinds: prevocational schools preparing for tech- 
nical schools (electrical or automotive engineering, agriculture, etc.); special schools prepar- 
ing immediately for work in business administration (book-keeping, stenography, accountancy, 
elements of banking, etc. ); secondary schools leading to university work. 4 


The curricula of special and secondary schools include geography, history (universal history 
in the first two years of the Special school, Mexican in the second and third), civics, biology, f 
mathematics and Spanish language and literature, but the social science elements in these subjects 
are not at present developed. The study plans or course outlines now being introduced are | 
comprehensive enough to allow the gradual introduction and the treatment of the social sciences 
as needed. These plans are not yet all available, but the scheme for geography in the second 
year of the special school may be taken as indicative of the general trend and the possibilities of 
the new programme, 


GEOGRAPHY The first unit of work in the second year covers the political division of the world 

(the countries of America, Europe, Asia, Africa). One of the main objects here 
is to awaken in the student an understanding of the general interdependence of peoples. It is 
suggested that special mention should be made of countries with cultural affinities with Mexico 
and of those which have a decisive influence on the life of the world today. The second unit 


(1) See Filosofia de la Enseñanza de Tipo Especial: principios aprobados por la Junta Consultiva 


del Depto. de Ensenanzas Especiales de la Secretaría de Educacion Pública. 
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includes man and his environment (general ideas on population, ethnic groups, biological and 
psychological characteristics, dwellings, occupations, communications, cultural stage reached) 
and the influence of man on his environment (provision against climatic conditions, constructional 
works (roads, bridges, canals, etc. ), irrigation, use of fertilizers, plantation, reafforestation, 
improvement of stock, etc.). _The third, dealing with the population of the world, seeks to inter- 
pret the effect of environment on the distribution of population (satisfaction of economic, political, 
social and cultural needs), and aims at the destruction of false ideas of racial superiority and at 
the strengthening of relationships and understanding among the peoples of the world, irrespective 
of race, religion or language. It touches on the principal languages of culture and commerce, 
the influence of the environment on religious beliefs, and the influence of religion on social, 
Political and economic affairs. The question of mixed races calls for special attention, The 
fourth unit, on communications, introduces the topic of international relations. 


Teachers are advised to use audio-visual aids, to undertake excursions, and to pay visits 
to museums, factories, work centres, etc. 


Two hours a week are devoted to geography in each of the three years of the secondary 
course, both in day and in evening schools. 


Of the other subjects which may be expected to contribute some elements of the social 
sciences, civics is allotted two hours a week throughout except in the third year of the evening 
school which has three; biology, three hours a week up to the third year when it may be allotted 
three or five hours in the day school and two in the evening school; mathematics four hours in 
the first, three hours in the two following years (in the third year of the day school this may be 
extended to five); universal history, two hours a week in the first two years, Mexican history, 
two hours in the second, three hours in the third year; Spanish literature and language, four 
hours a week in the first year, three hours in the second and third (or five in the day school). 


Training of teachers 


The prime need for the upgrading and enriching of curricula is the adequate training of teachers. 
As a result of a recent Normal School conference a resolution was passed to begin more intensive 
teacher training. Mexican educators are acutely conscious of the need to awaken broader interest 
in good citizenship and responsible understanding of human relationships both in their own country 
and in the rest of the world. 
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SWEDEN 


The organization of secondary education in Sweden is shown schematically below. 


Form in 


Age 
Elementary Lower Secondary Gymnasium Municipal Girls' 


School School School 


10 as 
11 [S 
12 6: 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
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In addition to lower secondary schools there are practical lower secondary schools providing 
four-year courses for the same age-groups as in lower secondary schools. Most commonly they 
include commercial, technical and domestic science subjects, often directly connected with the 


economic life of the district. 


Gymnasiums have recently undergone reorganization, the full effect of which has not yet been 
felt. In future they will be divided into three courses, Modern (history with civics and geography 
as the central subjects), Latin and Science. In the two highest classes the Modern course is 
divided into social and language sections, the Latin into two sections, one wholly, and one partly, 
devoted to the study of the classics, and the Science course into biological and mathematical 


sections. 


Technical gymnasiums provide three-year courses for pupils who have attained the Lower 
Certificate (realexamen)(1) or an equivalent standard of knowledge. Commercial gymnasiums 
provide two-year courses. For entry to these the Lower Certificate is required; the average age 


of the pupils is 18-20 years. 


In no Swedish schools is instruction in the social sciences given with the sole aim of supplying 
the pupils with a suitable method for the scientific study of social problems, but elements of the 
different sciences are frequently included in the subjects taught. This is particularly true of 
history, with civics and geography; biology, with hygiene and mathematics. A prerequisite for 
the teaching is that it must be "strictly objective". 


In all types of Swedish schools it is the purpose of the socio-scientific subjects to guide the 
pupils in the community, so that they can satisfactorily carry out their duties as citizens. The 
best way to attain this end is considered to be to impart objective knowledge and to teach pupils to 
form independent opinions on the community, its institutions and problems. 


In gymnasiums it is in addition the purpose of civics, as itis of the other subjects, to lay the 
foundations for academic studies in the subject concerned. By studying the different social sciences 
in both commercial and technical gymnasiums the pupils will obtain knowledge which will be of 
use to them in their future careers. 


Social sciences as special school subjects 


The social sciences are not taught as special subjects in lower secondary schools or gymnasiums, 
but some are taught at technical and commercial gymnasiums. 


(1) Taken at the end of the secondary course. 


ee 
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Technical gymnasiums 


In most schools one hour a week is devoted to each subject, in the third or final year, but 
considerable latitude is allowed when the courses are drawn up. . 


CONSTITUTIONAL A specimen syllabus covers the laws of the constitution, the government and 

STUDIES parliament, local government autonomy, state revenue and expenditure, the 
civil service, the State church, the courts of justice, legislation relating to limited companies 
and bankruptcies and the laws on patents and trademarks, legislation on water rights, the orga- 
nization of the County Boards and County Councils and their duties with special reference to their 
activities in the social sphere. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY A course in economic geography may comprise a survey of the most 

* important commodities entering into world trade and the principal 
centres of théir production, the principal world trade routes; the economic life of Sweden, 
forests, mines and waterfalls with their associated industries, the manufacture of raw materials 
at home and trade in industrial goods with foreign countries, the world market from a mercantile 
and industrial point of view, trade in raw materials and industrial products. 


ECONOMICS A course in economics deals with basic principles, the monetary system, the dif- 
& ferent types of enterprises, types of markets, the theory of the trade cycle, 
foreign trade, economic thought, social policy, workers! and employers! associations. Economic 
or legal items are, in addition, included in such technical Subjects as business and commercial 
technique, industrial economics, labour welfare and factory hygiene. 


Commercial gymnasiums 


Commercial gymnasiums providing a two-yedr course (ages about 18-20) may offer civics, 
economics, economic geography with the study of commodities and commercial law. Economic 
items are alsó included in commercial studies. There are local variations in the contents of the 
caurses in the different subjects. 


CIVICS This subject is given one hour a week in the first year. The syllabus may include the 

most important laws of the constitution and local administration acts and their applica- 
tion, a short description of the more important government departments, the national budget, an 
outline of the administration of justice in Sweden, a brief assessment of the health Services, poor 
relief, the rights of the citizen, the most important contemporary social movements, 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY This includes the study of commodities. In the first year three hours 

a week are devoted to the geography of neighbouring countries and of 
the leading European and transoceanic States in the economic field, special emphasis being laid 
on climate, population, production, consumption, trade and communications. Commodity know- 
ledge is taken in conjunction with the geography lessons. In the second year two hours a week are 
spent in studying the main features of the earth as a whole, the natural bases of its cultural 
geography, world production, world trade and world communications, the economic geography of 
Sweden especially studied in conjunction with that of the rest of the world. 


ECONOMICS This is introduced in the second year for two hours a week. A specimen syllabus 

deals with the basis on which the organization of the economy rests, prices, the 
factors of production, types of income, technique and organization, trade and commercial policy, 
a sketch of the monetary system, rates of exchange, the trade cycle, the capital market, banking, 
the labour market, the population question, the distribution of income and property, social thought, 
present-day economic problems. 


COMMERCIAL LAW In the first year one hour a week is devoted to commercial law, which may 

include such topics as the law of accounting, company law, contracts, sales, 
purchase, forms of payment, taxation, property, various laws affecting trade. Where forms are 
used, these are studied. 
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COMMERCIAL STUDIES A specimen syllabus includes in the first year (ohe hour a week) the b 
nature of trade and its purpose, the technique of trade in commodities, . id ; 

different sorts of trade, people engaged in trade, markets, fairs, auctions, stock exchanges, the 

turnover of commodities, the conclusion of a business transaction and the essential items of pur- 

chase agreements, transport and insurance used in the trade of commodities, the meeting of 


payments. 


The second year devotes two hours a week to such topics as the customs, institutions assist- 
ing the trade in commodities, the monetary system, coins, notes, cheques, clearing and transfer 
system, bills of exchange, bonds and securities, etc., and the trade in such banking, short survey 
of banking in England, France and the United States of America, the most well known systems of 
weights, measures and coinage, the post office, postal services and business, insurance, office 


and staff organization. 


Other subjects contributing to the social sciences 


Lower secondary schools, practical lower secondary schools and girls' schools 


HISTORY The aim of the teaching of history with civics in lower secondary schools is "to make 

the pupils completely acquainted with the history of our people, preferably during 
modern times, and to impart to them a knowledge of the more important figures and the more 
significant political, economic, social and cultural phenomena and their connexion with history as 
a whole; and to give them an elementary acquaintance with the way of living and the foundations 
of justice of modern Sweden and its economic and social conditions(1)", 


The Board of Education suggests that social and economic factors may be specially empha- 
sized in suitable contexts (e.g., in the study of the Roman Empire, the contributions of the 
Romans as builders of a society and of an empire, the representative selection of different 
constitutions provided by the history of Rome; in the Middle Ages, the conditions and way of life 
of the different estates, comparison of rule by divine right with that of an enlightened monarchy 
and with that of a limited monarchy and parliamentary system; in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the emergence of new ideas, new classes, new movements, new processes and tech- 
niques, the development of communications and the ramifications of world trade against the 
background of nineteenth century imperialism). "A detailed study should be made of the attempts 
to bridge political frontiers by means of trade, scientific co-operation and international movements 
such as labour movements, the Red Cross, the Order of Good Templars, the Scout, Co-operative 
and Peace movements. The rise of the system of large coalitions and the intensive race for 
armaments before the First World War stand out in strong contrast. The inter-war period exhi- 
bits: on the one hand the dissemination of the ideas of democracy over larger and larger areas of 
the world, and on the other, the rise of the totalitarian régimes in Russia, Italy and Germany. 
The sudden interruption of economic progress during the great depression gives reason for 
dwelling on two quite different attempts to solve the crisis, Roosevelt's and Hitler's. Former 
examples of international co-operation are supplemented for the period after 1919 by the League 
of Nations and the United Nations; the activities of these bodies in fields other than the purely 
political should also be stressed." 


"In the treatment of Swedish history during the nineteenth century more space than previously 
given should be devoted to contemporary development in the neighbouring Scandinavian countries; 
special emphasis should be laid on the endeavours of the Scandinavian countries to achieve mutual 
understanding and co-operation, this being illustrated by, e.g., "Scandinavianism", the peaceful 
liquidation of the Swedish-Norwegian Union and present-day Scandinavian co-operation in the 
political, economic and cultural spheres(2), " 


In the directions for the teaching of civics, the Board of Education has emphasized the 
significance of the teaching of history from yet another point of view: "In the history lessons, the 
pupils gradually become acquainted with different political, social and economic phenomena; the 


(1) Plan of instruction for State Secondary Schools, Aktuellt, 1950. 
(2) Directions on teaching methods in the instruction of ... history with civics in lower secondary 
schools, Aktuellt, 1951. 
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opportunity should be used to give them positive knowledge of the most usual political, social and 
economic concepts. In this manner a good foundation is laid for the more systematic course in 
civics that is given in the final class of lower secondary schools(1). " 


E These two considerations - basing the information given on a series of concepts relating to 
the social sciences, and following the development of the community up to modern times - are 
essential aspects of the teaching of history in lower secondary schools. They also characterize 
the arrangement of the textbooks. 


Instruction is mainly carried out in classés by means of preparation, homework and recita- 
tion. As often as possible the teachers avail themselves of the opportunity of discussing the 
subject matter of the lesson with the pupils. This is particularly the case with subject matter 
connected with the social sciences which, to a great extent, allows of a comparison with the 
present. A knowledge of the concepts of social science is thus gradually instilled into the pupils. 


The newer textbooks are designed to stimulate individual study and research as far as 
possible. "Typical exercises suggest comparisons between the Middle Ages and the present day 
from the point of view of population; a summary of improvements in Swedish workers! conditions 
in the twentieth century; an attempt to answer the question, how a decreasing number of farmers 
are eur to produce enough food for a growing population - "How does Western Europe support 
itsel: Rete, 


It is hoped that as the use of these textbooks spreads the method of study on which they are 
based will be used more and more, so that the pupils will learn to find their own way among 
socio-scientific material, to use it and to analyse it. 


The history course in the first five years of the seven-year course in the girls! schools is 
much the same in content and method as in lower secondary schools. In both lower secondary 
schools and in girls' schools the time devoted to it is not less than 2 hours per week and in some 
classes may be 3 1/2 or 4 hours. In practical lower secondary schools the course is similar but 
the content is reduced, less time being allotted to theoretical subjects in these schools. 


CIVICS The highest class in lower secondary schools and the seventh year in the seven-year 

course in the girls! schools have lessons in civics four times a week. The course 
comprises an elementary acquaintance with the social structure of Swedish society, with the more 
important economic, non-economic, social and political movements, the elements of social 
economics, an elementary acquaintance with the most important institutions and phenomena in the 
economic life of our time with special reference to conditions in Sweden, the main features of the 
Swedish constitution, administration and system of justice. In conjunction with these items a brief 
outline is given of selected features in the historical development of the country, in order to provide 
in different spheres the historical background of present-day society. In girls' schools the pro- 
gramme includes in addition the activity of the State in the social welfare field and the most 
important points of family law. (These matters are also dealt with in lower secondary schools, 
even although they are not specifically mentioned in the curriculum. ) 


Of method at this stage the Board of Education points out that it is of great importance that in 
the teaching of civics "the presentation be as simple and concrete as is humanly possible". Means 
for achieving concreteness are suggested: the use of various kinds of visual material (pictures, 
graphs, diagrams of the course of different kinds of business through State and/or municipal 
bodies, official documents, etc. (2); visits to various public institutions (Parliament, meetings 
of town or communal councils, courts, fire stations, police stations, libraries, etc.) Visits, it 
is emphasized, must be carefully prepared to obtain full value from them. Such visits teach the 
pupil incidentally where to turn for the fulfilment of social requirements. It is also suggested 
that pupils should be required to study for themselves, or in groups, political, social and econo- 
mic questions in newspapers of different political complexions, official reference books, etc. 


(1) Aktuellt, 1951. 
(2) See for example Svensk Ekonomi i Bild, a series of charts or statistical graphs, dealing with 


different aspects of Swedish economic life, issued by the Swedish Banks Association and 
frequently used in schools. 
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Practical exercises reflecting reality are recommended, as for instance, a parliamentary sitting, 
a Town Council meeting, filling in income tax returns, national registration; and advantage should 
be taken of opportunities presented for discussion by general questions (methods of voting, taxa- 
tion) and, where suitable, topical and controversial subjects in national or local politics. 
Imaginary families in contact with different civic bodies and different political, social, economic 
and legal problems afford almost unlimited possibilities of delineating in a realistic manner the 
relations between individual, family and community. 


"Economic theories should be avoided at the lower secondary school stage unless they can be 
directly illustrated by simple everyday examples. The historical perspective should always be 
kept in mind, so that the organization of the national and private economy of the past may form 
the background of the economy today. The treatment of the development and present state of 
economic life demands close co-operation with the teachers of geography and homecraft (house- 
wifery). Young people's current problems of an economic nature should be brought up for dis- 
cussion, e. g., the choice of a career from the economic point of view, the importance of saving 
for the individual and for the community, the different kinds of insurance. Special economic 
problems for different age-groups should also be dealt with here, e. g., children with pocket 
money, young people who are self-supporting and have no dependents, young people intending to 
set up house, breadwinners(1)," : 


To a large extent activity methods are used. The pupils are allotted individual and group 
tasks on which they are required to report later to the class, visits are undertaken, the pupils 
may interview representatives of different civic institutions so that they can obtain a thorough 
understanding of their duties and the manner of dealing with them, they may study current 
problems in the newspapers, they may appear before the class in different civic capacities. The 
textbook becomes more a frame to keep the studies of the class together than a reader to be 
committed to memory. 


In the Commercial and Domestic Science courses of the practical lower secondary schools 
the curriculum incorporates the same topics as in the lower Secondary school, with which may 
be combined a brief survey of the history of the last few centuries. 


In the Technical course the item on social economics is omitted and is replaced by the most 
important legislation referring to labour welfare, sickness funds and health insurance, legislation 
concerning employers and employees and the relevant arbitration in disputes, labour exchanges 
and unemployment assistance. The Swedish Code of Statutes is studied. 


According to the 1950 Order in Council the course on home and general economics, hitherto 
a special subject in girls! schools, is to be distributed between homecraft and civics, the part 
dealing with the economy of the home now being merged with homecraft, and general economics 
being covered by the programme in civics mentioned above. 


GEOGRAPHY Every lower secondary school class has two lessons a week in geography. This is 
somewhat more than 50 lessons per school year in the highest class, 60-64 in the 


lower. 


"It is the purpose of the instruction in geography in lower secondary schools, on the founda- 
tions of what has been learned in the primary school, to give the pupils a comprehensive knowledge, 
and, as far as possible, a graphic picture of the surface of the earth, nature, population condi- 
tions and the means of subsistencel2), " Up to and including the first term of the second last year 
there is a progressive study of the whole world region by region. The instruction is mainly 
descriptive. The anthropological, Sociological and economic aspects of geography take up 
about half the time of instruction in these classes. In the remainder of that year there is a 
survey of general geography, and in the last year the course covers the Scandinavian countries 
with emphasis on Sweden. 


(1) Directions on teaching methods in history with civics in lower secondary schools, 
Aktuellt, 1951. 
(2) Aktuellt, 1950. 
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The Board of Education states, with reference to teaching the subject in the second last year 
of the lower secondary school, that the main purpose of the chapter on human geography should 
be to give the pupils a picture of the way people live throughout the world as a whole, against a 
background of the different natural conditions of the various regions with which they ought now to 
be acquainted. The production of foodstuffs, motive power and the raw materials used in industry 
therefore form important chapters as do the supply of products in different ways and the manufac- 
ture of raw materials. Itis especiallyimportant thatthe most recent information is sought as far 
as possible, so that the pupils are not misled by out-of-date knowledge. The teaching of geography 
has many points in common with civics and there should therefore be co-ordination of the two 
subjects. The teaching of geography can no more relegate economic geography to civics than 
civics can avoid impinging on the same field, even though from another angle. 

Of the last year's study, in which Sweden and other Scandinavian countries are dealt with, 
the Board of Education states: "This study leads to working life and its results. In the different 
school districts knowledge of local conditions should be utilized and the store of knowledge easily 
expanded for the particular geographical environment, in addition to the other parts of the course. 
Excursions will give opportunities for such special study in most districts 1)," 


Apart from textual and visual material in the geography textbooks socio-scientific material 
is obtained from wall maps, the economic atlas Sweden Now, the Abstract of Statistics for Sweden 
with its international tables, photographs, the series of charts issued by the Swedish Banks Asso- 
ciation (e. g. Svensk Ekonomi i Bild). The subject matter of economic geography in particular 
has the advantage over most other school subjects in that it need not be formulated in words but 
can be presented in tables, graphs and map diagrams, In the teaching of geography in Swedish 
lower secondary schools it is a guiding principle that the pupils should be taught to interpret such 
material right from the beginning, to make comparisons and draw conclusions on the basis of the 
statistical presentation and themselves formulate in words the description and analysis of the 
material presented. Having learnt to understand and read graphs and map diagrams the pupils 
themselves may draw the latter on the basis of the figures given in the tables. They thus have 
considerable practice in understanding and explaining statistical material. 


In practical lower secondary schools the course is an abridged version of that in the lower 
secondary school. In each of the two lower classes in the Technical course two hours a week are 
devoted to geography, and in the Domestic course, an additional hour in the third class. 


In girls! schools the course is parallel to that given in lower secondary schools with, under 
the new scheme beginning in 1955, the addition in the last year of a survey of general human 
geography and of economic geography of the whole world. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY In the Commercial course of practical lower secondary schools 
geography with the study of commodities is a subject of importance. 

"It is the purpose of instruction in geography with the study of commodities, on the foundations 

of what has been learned in the primary school, to give the pupils a comprehensive knowledge and 

as far as possible a graphic picture of the surface of the earth, nature, population conditions and 

economic conditions, with a knowledge of the nature and production of the most important commer- 


cial commodities and at the same time the geographical distribution of production and consump- 


tion(2), " y 


Economic geography is taught for two hours a week for about two-thirds of the third year, and 
throughout the fourth year of the Commercial course of the practical lower secondary school. 


In the third year instruction consists of study of commodities, the most important raw 
materials and their processing in industry, demonstration and practical investigation of some of 
the more important commercial commodities, methods of determining the quality of commodities, 
visits to industries. In the fourth year it comprises a brief survey of the areas of production of 
the different categories of goods and of trade routes, with special reference to Sweden's position 
in the international exchange of goods, the geography of Sweden, topography, geographical regions 


(1) Aktuelt, 1951. 
(2) Aktuellt, 1953. 
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from the physical and human points of view with special reference to natural resources,’ economic 
life and population conditions, excursions. 


Pure economic geography is not studied on the other courses of practical lower secondary 
schools. 


BIOLOGY WITH HYGIENE In the second last year of the lower secondary school "the preserva- 
tion of the countryside" is included in the study of the plant and 

animal world of Sweden. In this connexion "some knowledge should be imparted of the practical 

measures and regulations concerning plants and animals that have been put into force(1)". 


In the final year in the study of hygiene attention is concentrated on food, housing, the 
diseases that are most important from the individual and from the social point of view and the 
means of combating them, sexual instruction, the elements of home nursing and child care, the 
elements of genetics. The influence of alcohol on the different organs and their functions is dealt 
with, as well as the connexion between the consumption of alcohol and deaths, crime and accidents, 
and the consequences of the misuse of alcohol for the individual and for the community. 


The course is the same for practical lower secondary schools. 


In girls* schools hygiene is a separate subject and in the second last year two hours a week 
are devoted to a course which includes the organization of public health and the care of the sick 
in Sweden, the elements of genetics, the breeding of plants and animals, and eugenics. 


MATHEMATICS In the practical lower secondary school in the third year of the Commercial 
course mathematics includes "a little about index figures, statistical calculation 
and graphical representation(2)". 


COMMERCIAL STUDIES On the Commercial side of the practical lower secondary schools one 

hour a week is devoted to commercial studies in the last two classes. 
The aim is to give the pupils a knowledge of the most important tasks and functions of trade, 
communications, the monetary system and banking, of the accepted practices in business life and 
the most important legal rules. 


Gymnasiums 


HISTORY WITH CIVICS History with civics is a compulsory subject in all courses of the 

gymnasium. According to the new plan the time devoted to the subject 
per week (with the average total number of hours of instruction per year in brackets) is shown 
below. 


Form Four-year Gymnasium Form Three-year Gymnasium 
Modern Classics Science Modern Classics Science 

I 3 (90) 2 (60) 2 (60) i 

I 3 (87) 3 (87) 3 (87) I 3 (87) 3 (87) 2 (58) 

II 5 (140) 4 (112) 3 (84) I 5 (140) 4 (112) 3 (84) 

IV 5 (115) 4 (92) 4 (92) IH 5 (115) 3 (69) - 4 (92) 


A broader and deeper study of history with civics and geography in the Modern course was 
introduced in 1953 with the reform of the gymnasiums and since the autumn term of that year has 
been gradually expanded in secondary schools. These subjects are intended to constitute the basis 
of this course. In all courses civics are given considerably more space than before, but the time 
devoted to history in the Latin and Science courses has been reduced. In the old curricula the 
lesson periods in the lower classes were wholly, and in the highest class predominantly, devoted 
to history. Under the new curricula civics will predominate and there will be little history in the 
highest class. 

(1) Aktuellt, 1951. 
(2) Aktuellt, 1953. 
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The textbooks most commonly in use cover political science (constitutional questions), the 
Civil Service, local administration, theories of the State, etc., and economic and social history. 
Political science and economic and social history often give occasion for comparisons and asso- 
ciation with conditions in modern society. Teachers discuss such comparisons with their classes 
as often as they can. As Dr. Knut Wichman points out(1), "A11 history teaching aims at imparting 
knowledge of society. The meaning of our contemporary politico-constitutional, social and econo- 
mic problems can never be made clear to the pupils without having first made clear their under- 
lying historical basis. It would be difficult for a teacher of history in a gymnasium to determine 
exactly how many lessons he has actually devoted to civics. When, for instance, he speaks about 
the administration and system of justice in the times of Gustavus Adolphus he will at the same 
time have been speaking about modern civics in Sweden. Having carefully gone through the 
constitution and parliamentary system of the Age of Liberty he will have found a wealth of 
material for comparison with the Sweden of today. What is called political science and civics 
ought always to be included as an organic element in the teaching of history. In this way the 
teacher can connect history and life today." 


CIVICS According to the curriculum in force up to and including school year 1955-56, civics will 
comprise in the highest class, the social structure of the community today, social legis- 

lation, the more important social movements and their organization, the constitution, administra- 

tion and system of justice in Sweden, some of the most important phenomena in economic life. 


Hitherto civics has shared four hours a week with history in the highest class, and it would 
appear that, history having priority, only between 20 and 30 lessons could be devoted to the 
subject. The time available has in general been considered sufficient. Under the reorganization, 
however, civics has been given more space. It is specially emphasized that civics is to be 
studied in conjunction with the history course.. The directions also recommend visits, by all 
classes at gymnasiums, to civic institutions, industrial concerns, etc. The highest class will 
study civics in a comprehensive and considerably more detailed version. The syllabus for the 
fourth year in the Modern course is as follows: "Brief revision of the main trends in general and 
Scandinavian history, stressing the last few centuries, Sweden's form of government, national 
and municipal administration, checks on the administration and the rights of the individual before 
the law, the freedom of the press, the social structure of Sweden, the population question, social 
movements, business associations, the political party system, the press, the elements of social 
economics, the economy of the State, of the communes and of private individuals, social policy 
and legislation, crime and punishment, some of the more important points of civil law, the people 
and their defence, the interrelation of different States (United Nations and other organizations), 
characteristics of the civic conditions of other countries as compared with those in Sweden, 
visits." 


The course is somewhat shorter for the Latin and Science courses but is still considerably 
expanded in comparison with the former course. 


No textbook has yet become available to indicate how the material will be distributed in the 
new curricula, however, full justice will be done to sociology, economics, law and political 
science, which embraces international problems. The time allotted will allow the pupils to 
obtain an insight into various aspects of the life of the community and into different problems 
concerning the community. The twofold aim of guiding pupils in the life of the community of 
today and of providing a solid foundation for the continued study of the social sciences will be 


consciously pursued. 


GEOGRAPHY In the new organization of gymnasiums geography is compulsory throughout the 

Modern course and compulsory for the first two years of the Latin and Science 
courses. The number of lessons allotted to geography according to the new scheme (with the total 
number of lessons per year in brackets) is shown below. 


(1) "How are we to use the textbooks in our teaching of history?' in Aktuellt, 1949, 


ES 


Form in Modern course 
Four- Three- 
year year 
I 2 (58) 
I I 1 1/2 (44) 
Ul : II 4 (112) 
IV IIT 2 (46) 


In the first year of the four-year gymnasium the co 


Latin and Science courses 


2 


1 
3 


urse is the same as 


(58) 
1/2 (44) 


(69) voluntary 


in the last year of the 


lower secondary school (the Scandinavian countries with special emphasis on Sweden). In the 
following year (the first of the three-year gymnasium) the course comprises a short summary of 
the distribution of the population of the earth according to its physical and human geography, 
density of population, races, languages and religions, the division of the world by regions and 


political units with special reference to Europe. 


In the third year of the Modern course the main features of the earth's 


most important soils, the climatic and vegetation zones 
economy, the most important commodity groups, areas 


excursions. 


, the structure of th 


morphology, the 
e modern world 


of production and consumption, world 
trade and world communications, the world's centres of population, their inhabitants and their 
means of subsistence are dealt with, In the fourth year there is a short survey of Scandinavia, 
revision of the physical geography of Sweden against a background study of the economic life of 
Sweden (particularly the economic life of the district), population and settlement, illustrated by 


Pupils electing geography in the last year of the Latin or Science courses follow the same 
lines as in the last two years of the Modern course with the main stress on human geography. 


The Board of Education makes the following recommendations on teaching methods. "Home 
and foreign statistical information, exercises and excursions should be employed, so that 
comprehensive and multifarious material is obtained to illustrate the interdependence of the 
subject matter of geography." "It is important that the teaching should have a topical character. 
This is specially true of the statistical basis, which should also be treated in such a way that the 

eye. The statistical material must not 
become an end in itself or be employed for the sterile acquisition of facts, but it should be 
employed as the basis of argument and comparison during the lessons or by the pupil on his own. " 
"The reproduction and analysis of curves and graphs should be done primarily in exercises, " 


pupils learn to use it with discrimination and a critical 


Discussing the curriculum in detail the Board of Education observe that when the geography 
studies of the majority of the pupils on the Science and Latin sides are completed in the second 
year (first year of the three-year gymnasium) teaching should be concentrated on a summary of 
the most important regions of the world from the point of view of resources, man being the focus 
of the description and the pupils being encouraged to see and think in a context which is both 
economic and geographical. The course is suitably introduced by a brief summary of the 
world's population conditions ... and attention is drawn to the present-day problems of the 
sustenance of mankind. The regional treatment can also cover present-day population conditions 


and the main features of densely and sparsely populated areas and of settl 


ement in the country 


and in the towns. Among considerations of human geography are the means of subsistence, the 
standard of living, communications, ete, The study of the different regions includes linguistic, 
religious and political frontiers, the shifting of frontiers, and any existing international co- 

When Europe is being discussed mention 


operation of a political, economic or other character, 
can be made, for instance, of the British Commonwealt 
and when the New World is in question, of the concept o: 
should also be alluded to. 


h and other Europea: 
f "Latin America". 


n spheres of interest, 
The United Nations 


The main part of the course in the second last year of the Modern course consists of 
economic geography which must however be studied in close relationship with the physical 
geography that has been previously studied. At this stage many opportunities are provided for 
teaching the reciprocity of the economic system both with physical geography (e. g., types of 
soil - cultivation, tides - harbours) and with general economic phenomena (e. g., labour, 


eile 


commercial agreements, State intervention, inventions, technique) and the mutual inter- 
dependence of the different sections of economic life. During the study of the modern world 
economy sources of energy are first studied. The material can then be grouped according to 

the production of raw materials - manufacture - consumption, and divided into suitable groups 

(e. g., foodstuffs - the food industry, raw materials (e.g., textiles) and their dependent industries, 
forest products and industries based on them, different kinds of ore and the various metal 
industries, etc.). The organization of industry and the factors governing its distribution should 

be especially stressed here. 


A conclusive summary of world trade can be made with reference to the prevalence of trade 
in different countries, the general character of trade, trading areas, areas of surplus and 
deficit, international agreements and associations, and the balance of trade and payments. No 
demand should be made here for absolute figures. Consideration must be given to the possi- 
bilities of different regions Supporting themselves in the event of an absolute trade barrier being 
erected. In studying world communication attention must be drawn to the most recent develop- 
ments. Above all consideration must be given to international traffic, 


The section dealing with "the world's centres of population" is given concreteness by means 
of summaries of the geography of some selected countries and the factors conditioning the centre 
in question. The need for typical examples, the illustration of current conditions and the trade 
relations of Sweden should be considered when a selection is being made, 


In the final year the concept of Scandinavia is to be made clear, and Sweden dealt with in 
particular detail. Special attention should be paid to the way in which different provincial 
characteristics affect economic life. In the main the course on Sweden should concentrate 
discussion on important current problems: climate - agriculture, types of soil - cultivation, the 
flight from the countryside - the creation of towns and densely populated areas, the power and 
raw material resources of industry, the labour market, the growth of towns, structure and 
internal planning, different means of transport, etc. A description is given of Swedish shipping 
and foreign trade is studied thoroughly with reference primarily to transportation and the import 
and export markets, 


The local district is always a natural starting point for the study of conditions that belong 
both to physical and to economic geography. The study of maps, excursions and tasks for pupils 
working independently, based on literature, statistics, and private study in the countryside or 
elsewhere (e. g. at a business) can be recommended to supplement instruction on the local 
environment(1), 


BIOLOGY WITH HYGIENE One of the aims of the teaching of biology in gymnasiums in the 
new plan of instruction is to give the pupils an insight into the 


practical significance of biology in modern society. 


Of significance for the social sciences are, in the first year, hygiene (nutrition, conditions 
of work, rest, sleep, tobacco, alcohol, narcotics); in the second year, the elements of genetics. 
In the final year the programme includes the main features of vertebrates and the development of 
the human species, the theories of evolution, public health and the care of the sick from the 
Social point of view, an amplified course in genetics and its applications, biological points of 
view on the problem of the sustenance of the human race. This is compulsory in the language 
Section of the Modern course and, with some modification, in the biological section of the 
Science course. In other sections it is offered as an option. Where it is not taken as an option 
a compulsory outline course of one hour a week is organized in which the Board of Education 
recommends the inclusion of the problem of subsistence in the future, theories of evolution, 
modern plant and animal breeding, modern research into alcohol, contagious diseases and 
measures to combat them, public health and the care of the sick from the social point of view, 
the sea as a producer of:food, the biological fight against the danger of starvation, the pre- 
history of man, questions relating to the preservation of the countryside, man and nature, the 
rights of the individual, more recent questions relating to the hunting, shooting, fishing and 


licensing laws. 


(1) Aktuellt, 1954. 
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MATHEMATICS According to the new curriculum for gymnasiums the following items have been 
introduced for the second last year of the social section of the Modern course 

andtheScience course: the simplest concepts inthe calculus of probability, some elements of sta- 

tistics, specifiedin the directions onteaching methods as "means, dispersion, errors, correlation"'(1), 


Extra-curricular activities 


Most history and geography teachers will mention, and sometimes discuss thoroughly the different 
socio-scientific problems with their classes when the opportunity presents itself. These discus- 

sions depend onthe teacher's interests and knowledge and onthe topicality of the various problems. 

Most geography teachers will discuss problems centred on the sustenance of mankind, the under- 

developed countries and aid to them, In history courses individual pupils are often given the task 

of following the course of some event in the newspapers and on the radio and then giving a lecture 

on it (election campaign and results, important questions before Parliament, the wars in Korea 

and Indo-China, the Atlantic Treaty, the Berlin Conference during the winter of 1954, etc.). [ 


Attention may be called to the "Current Affairs" competition organized every autumn by the 
newspaper, Dagens Nyheter (Daily News) and the Swedish Union of Temperance Students. The 
competition is so arranged that in the course of a lesson the competitors (in 1953 there were 
more than 50,000, 26,000 being from secondary and girls! schools) must answer a number of 
topical questions, many of which concern the community and its problems. When the competition 
is over, study circles are organized at gymnasiums and at teachers! training colleges. During 
the school year 1953-54 the following subjects were covered by such circles: East and West in 
world politics, the elements of social economics and private economy, comradeship ripens into 
democracy. Six hundred participants joined these study circles at 35 schools. Twenty-four 
teachers voluntarily acted as leaders of the circles. 


Training of teachers 

Teachers at technical and commercial gymnasiums teaching the specified social sciences have 
academic qualifications in Political Science and Geography or Economies, or hold the degree of 
B. Sc. (Econ.) (civilekonom) of the School of Economics. 


For appointment as a teacher of history or geography as a special subject (HimneslHrarinna) 
on the permanent staff of municipal girls! schools and lower secondary schools qualifications in 
history or geography from the Higher Teachers! Training College, which has now been closed, 
are required. For the position of assistant teacher (adjunkt) at lower secondary schools or higher 
State secondary schools the degree of M. A, (Fil. mag.) has hitherto been required with at least 
second class honours in history or geography (cum laude 2nd class). For the position of senior 
teacher (lektor) at higher State secondary schools a licentiate degree (Fil, lic.) has in addition 
been required with at least second class honours (cum laude 2nd class)in history, political 
Science or economic history, or geography or geology as the case might be. Formerly a doctor's 
degree (Fil. dr.) was required for this position, Thus it has not been compulsory in the instruc- 
tion of history with civics that the teacher should have had an academic training in political ) 
Science, economics or sociology. It has however been very common for teachers of history to | 
have taken such courses, usually political science and/or economic history in which a course in | 
economics is included. 4 


The Board of Education has contributed to the further training of history teachers by 
organizing courses in civics. Three such courses were held in the summer of 1954. 


Now that civics has been given more importance in the subject of history with civics it is 
consideredthat history alone can no longer be the basis of instruction. For this reason increased 
requirements have been stipulated for the training of teachers. On 25 September 1953 a new 
regulation relating to the M. A, examination was issued whereby a student intending to teach 
history with civics must pass the M. A. examination with at least cum laude in history and 
approbatur (pass) in either political science or economics, and must in addition take a course in 
civics which concentrates in particular on the subject in which the student has no academic 
qualification. 


Textbooks 


In view of the importance attached to textbooks in the Swedish scheme a list of those most 


commonly used is appended. 
(1) Aktuellt, 1954. 
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APPENDIX 


TEXTBOOKS MOST COMMONLY USED IN 
SWEDISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Lower Secondary 


Erlandson-Wichman 
Dannert-Lendin 
Odhner-Westman-Forssell 


W. Tham and others ed, 

BjUrkblom 

Johannesson 

Arvidson- Lindblom 

Statistical Abstract for Sweden 

Official Yearbook of Finance 

Swedish Banks Association Chart Series 
Nelson-Westin 


Moberg-NHsmark 


Practical Lower Secondary also have 


Lind-VHsthagen 
Jonasson-Astrand 


General History for Lower Secondary Schools 

World History for Lower Secondary Schools 

Textbook of the History of our Country for Lower 
Secondary Schools 

History and Society, Parts I and II 

Our Swedish Society 

Our Society 

Social Studies for School Leavers 


Geography for Lower Secondary Schools and the 
First Form of Gymnasiums 
School Geography I 


Industrial Geography with Commodity Study 
A Brief Economic Geography with Commodity 
Study 


Girls! Schools (Homecraft and Civics, formerly Home and General Economics) 


Westin-Silverstolpe 
Josephsson 


Our Economic Life 
The Swedish Economy 


Swedish Banks Association Chart Series - Work and Life in Sweden 


Commercial Gymnasiums 


Rydén Thomson 
Hildebrand 


Herlitz 

Lind 

Jonasson 

Sweden Now: Economic Atlas of Sweden 
Brisman 

Welinder 

Fahlander 

Pihlgren-Sandblom 

Löfstrand 

Larsson 

af Trolle 
Gedda-Hammarsten-Pehrson-Sefve 
Nyholm-Leyon 


Gymnasiums 


Jacobson-SÜderlund 

Tunberg-SÜderlund 

Hildebrand-Kraft 

Herlitz 

Nelson-Stolpe 

Swedberg 

Nelson-Stolpe- Wiman 
Nlsmark-Nilsson-HjulstrBm-Lagerstedt 


Citizenship 

Sweden: Political Science and Civics Reader for 
Gymnasiums 

Civics in Sweden 

Economic Geography 

Economic Geography and the Study of Commodities 


The Elements of Economics 
Economics 

Commercial Law 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Studies 
Commercial Studies 

Business Economics 

The Human Body and its Care 
The Body and Health 


General History for Gymnasiums 

Swedish History for Gymnasiums 

Political Science and Civics in Sweden 

Civics in Sweden 

Geography for Gymnasiums II 

Geography for Specialized Gymnasiums I and II 
Geography for the Gymnasium I 

Geography for Gymnasiums I 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
England and Wales 


In England and Wales pupils at the end of the primary school course, about age 11, may go 
to a grammar school, a technical school or a modern school for their secondary education. At 
the least they stay untilage 15 or 16; some technical and grammar-school pupils also leave at this 
age. The remainder continue up to age 17 or 18. Those who continue make a choice of subjects 
which may be more or less specialized depending on whether they follow a highly academic course 
or a general course with a varying degree of vocational bias. 


It is impossible to obtain a true general picture of the content or methods of teaching in any 
subject in English or Welsh schools. The freedom accorded to teachers to interpret subjects in 
the way they feel best for local circumstances, to develop them in their own way, and to compose 
their own syllabuses, produces a variety of approaches, choice of material and treatment. 


The only factor that can be regarded as more or less common is the General Certificate of 
Education, taken by most pupils in grammar schools from about age 16 in anything from one to 
eight or nine subjects at Ordinary, Advanced or Scholarship level, or successively at all levels. 
But even here it has to be borne in mind that different examinations for the General Certificate of 
Education are held by eight examining bodies attached to a university or a group of universities 
(to which a ninth has now been added, the Associated Examining Board, which has a particular 
interest in students in technical schools and colleges and in more mature students in industry 
and commerce), 


The list of subjects and divisions of subjects which are examined is determined mainly by the 
needs and at the request of the schools concerned and by the curricula which they regard as 
providing a good general education, as well as by the entrance requirements of the university 
faculties, of colleges and of the professions. The syllabuses in each subject and the papers, 
particularly at Ordinary level, are controlled toa large extent by practising teachers who are 
also used as examiners, assistant examiners, revisers and moderators. 


Examinations are set at one or all of the three levels of the General Certificate of Education 
by some of the examining bodies in Economics, or Economics and Public Affairs, or Economics 
and Political Science: in Economic History and, less frequently, Economic Geography (otherwise 
this aspect is reflected in general Geography examinations and teaching); in the British Constitu- 
tion which includes the making and administration of law; and in Statistics. 


Within the arrangements necessary for the General Certificate of Education each school is 
free to determine its own curriculum and the detailed syllabuses used in the teaching of each 
Subject at all ages from age 10 - 11 to university entrance and scholarship. Many schools offer 
syllabuses and courses with a different orientation which are chosen by pupils up to the age of 16 
years who do not present themselves for the General Certificate of Education in a wide range of 
traditional subjects, and by those 16 - 18 year olds who do not follow the academic pre-university 
course in the Sixth Form. 


In general, almost all pupils have a course in Geography, History and Mathematics from 11 
to 15 or 16, and many in Biology also, and each Sixth Form pupil in choosing the three or four 
main subjects of his study is free to choose one or more of these subjects. 


Social sciences 


Responses to enquiries made by two teachers! organizations afford samples of the teaching of 
social sciences as defined in the original questionnaire. 


ANTHROPOLOGY Of 117 schools to which the enquiry was addressed only one gives lesson-time 
in the 11 - 16 age group to study Anthropology specifically so-named, and two 
others in the upper age group, 16 - 18. The other enquiry confirms the rarity of such courses. 


SOCIOLOGY Only two schools out of 117 have periods in the time-table specifically labelled 
Sociology in the 11 - 16 age group, and this as a background to historical studies. 
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Ten schools have one or more teaching periods per week on time-tables of Sixth Form pupils, 
usually as part of general studies on Civics, Economics or Current Affairs or of background 
studies and discussions. The other enquiry found no courses in sociology cited by its informants. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Of the 117 schools some have lessons specifically so named, but two 
schools include this study as a named section of a general Sixth Form 
course taken by some pupils. The other enquiry finds no cases to add. 


LAW Only four schools out of 117 have definite lessons in law, primarily as part of a course 
^ in economies and political science, but where an optional course on the British Constitu- 
tion is offered in the Sixth Form some work in law is included in it. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Some six schools out of 117 have definite study of political science, 

usually as part of an advanced history or economics course. Sixty-two 
schools include some work in elementary political science in their current affairs or civics 
lessons, taken usually in the Sixth Form by all students whatever their main course of study. 
The other enquiry notes two schools having a course of political science which briefly traces the 
outlines of political thought from Plato to the present day, covering such authorities as Plato, 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Hegeland Marx. These are Sixth Form courses taken by all students 
in the two schools over the age of 16. Sixty minutes are allocated each week and the method fol- 
lowed is lecture and discussion. The report adds that the work of the United Nations and NATO 
is frequently considered at the secondary-school level and in many cases schools invite experts 
on these subjects to visit them. Generally speaking, however, this subject is not studied as a 
discipline in itself, The descriptive rather than the theoretical approach is made(1). 


ECONOMICS Seven schools out of 117 have a course in Economics in the age group 11 - 16, and 

34 have a Sixth Form course which constitutes a major subject of study for those 
who elect to take it(1), Elsewhere work in economics is included in the general and civics 
courses. 


In 1938 the Spens Report on "Secondary Education, with special reference to Grammar 
Schools and Technical High Schools", in which secondary education at that time was exhaustively 
examined, stated: 


"We have been pressed by some of our witnesses to include other subjects in the curriculum, 
and in particular Economies, and we have considered with some care the case put forward for 
this subject. We have come to the conclusion that we cannot recommend its inclusion as a speci- 
fic subject before the age of 16. .... It is hardly possible to find time in the time-table for 
existing subjects, allof which we regard as indispensable constituents of the grammar school 
atmosphere. But beyond this, we are not convinced that a serious introduction to the science of 
economics is within the capacities of the normal grammar school pupil under 16," 


ECONOMIC HISTORY Thirteen schools out of 117 have separate courses in economic history in 
the 11 - 16 age group, but most schools include work in this subject in the 
usual history course. Twenty-four schools have a specific course in economic history in the 
Sixth Form and some prepare students for the General Certificate of Education (Advanced Level) 
examinations in this subject(1). No Advanced Level course in history fails to include some study 


of this kind. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY One school out of 117 has a course in this aspect of geography in the 
11 - 16 age group, andll schools offer specific courses at the Sixth 


Form level. All geography courses in these schools include work on the economic aspects of 
geographical study, and some emphasize this aspect in alternative Sixth Form courses both for 
the more academic pupils and for those taking commercial and general courses. 


STATISTICS Four schools out of 117 offer specifically named courses in statistics, but 
advanced courses in mathematics include some study of the subject, as to 

certain less highly specialized courses which include mathematics. 

(1) Entries for the General Certificate of Education in 1953 


English Economic History British Constitution Economics 
Ordinary 710 276 1577 
Advanced 664 533 1413 
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These specimen facts do not however give a complete picture of the position; they do serve 
to bear out the general opinion that close study of the social sciences is not part of the aim and 
purpose of school curricula but belongs to the realm of further education, either at the university, 
in college, or in some form of adult education. Secondary teachers would claim that a good deal 
of work in the social sciences is incidental to the studies in the traditional subjects of the curri- 
culum, although there is, most frequently of design, no direct approach to the full range of 
sciences enumerated in the questionnaire. The aim of secondary education in the United Kingdom 
is to awaken the imagination, to train the mind, to help to develop the basis for an adult philosophy 
of living and to develop citizens who will take an interest in democratic institutions rather than 
students who will become social scientists. It is felt very strongly by many teachers that their 
major function is to "nourish the critical mind" and train children in habits of clear thinking and 
appraisal of facts. They are careful that boys and girls shall grow in knowledge, wisdom and 
understanding rather than that they should develop and express views which are so insecurely 
based as to produce merely self-opinionated and contentious students. They deplore efforts to 
introduce too soon too close a study of the kind which demands adult conceptions and understand- 
ing. 


Other subjects contributing elements of the social sciences 


CIVICS Instruction in civics for secondary-school pupils of all types is well established, but 

very few schools arrange for a separate course as distinct from the work on current 
affairs and problems, local and central government, etc. It has been found in experience that a 
course in civics with young people may prove arid and dessicated. In general, work on national 
and international customs and relationships is held to derive more naturally and with greater 
philosophic influence from courses in history and geography such as are described below, to 
which are added reading, lessons, discussions, etc., on national and international problems and 
affairs, 


Short courses in current affairs, civics or philosophy are generally taken in the last years 
at school, either at ages 15 - 16 or 16 - 18 by all pupils whatever their special line of study. Such 
courses enrich these diverse studies and lead to the cross-fertilization of ideas among pupils 
Specializing in different subjects and to mutual stimulation of the imagination, 


One teacher presenting a sample social studies course states: "Our social studies course 
begins with a brief survey of man's development and touches on the main anthropological ideas. 
His development is based on three main causes - the need for food, shelter and protection. The 
attendant sciences which have developed in the course of man's history, e.g., medicine, 
economics and industry are also surveyed. Particular stress is laid on protection, beginning 
with some general ideas of law and leading through local, national and international systems of 
protection; great interest being given to the United Nations Organization. Side by side with this 
study we have a literature course which begins with a study of the beginnings of language, writing 
and legend (attempt being made to show that legend can have some foundation in fact). This course 
ends with a study of the importance in men's cultural development of modern aids - the cinema, 
the press, sound radio and television." 


Methods vary greatly, but the empirical rather than the scientific approach predominates. 
The degree to which detailed study can be attempted varies with the ability and intelligence of the 
pupils. In the secondary modern school, for instance, instruction may be limited to that which 
is necessary to supplement visits to places or institutions of interest, and may take the form of 
discussion followed by further discussion and written work after the visit has taken place. In 
secondary technical and modern schools considerable attention is paid to visits to industrial 
enterprises, but attempts are made to give the pupils as wide a background as possible, 
Questions concerning trade unionism, equal pay, and problems of industrial administration arise 
in this connexion and are discussed. In grammar schools the ratio of visiting time to theoretical 
work may be much smaller. 


An important contribution is made by the School Broadcasting Council, which includes 
representation of teachers and which entrusts the details of its programmes to panels of 
experienced teachers. The many series of "Talks for Sixth Forms" (in connexion with which 
book lists are published) have given opportunity for widening experience and stimulating thought 
through the spoken word of outstanding men and women in all fields of interest and knowledge. 


SAU 


Some schools have branches of the Hansard Society or the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, and senior pupils attend joint conferences organized by these bodies and by the 
Association for Education in Citizenship to which some teachers belong(1). These, and special 
courses given in the school to school-leavers, are deeply concerned with social, political and 
economic issues, with an emphasis on moral philosophy in-all these areas of study. Comprehen- 
sive booklists are issued and pamphlets produced to encourage preparation for these conferences. 


GEOGRAPHY The geography course everywhere includes at least incidental references to the 

elements of social anthropology and of social psychology but without specific 
instruction in these subjects to pupils under 16, or in generalto pupils of 16 - 18; and economic 
geography is regarded as an integral part of the course. Human geography is dealt with in the 
regional studies of the various parts of the world. From replies received to one of the enquiries 
it is clear that each teacher in his or her own way is attempting to make the study of geography 
in schools one which excites interest and stimulates study of problems of indigenous populations, 
industrialization in different areas, economic geography and economics, including reference to 
land tenure and ownership. 


There is wealth of textbooks available and books for reading and reference; the difficulty for 
the teacher is to know the field and to select the most useful, and for the school to find money to 
include a wide variety. There is also much illustrative material available, including films and 
filmstrips(2), maps, wall charts and posters, slides, etc. A teacher is free to choose amongst 
this material, and to change his choice from year to year. 


HISTORY The great majority of grammar-school pupils of 11 - 15 or 16 include a course of 

history in their range of studies. The pupils of 16 - 18 may as in all other cases 
choose to continue an academic course in history or to follow less academic historical studies as 
part of a general Sixth Form course. In addition it is usual for all pupils in Sixth Forms and 
many in Fifth Forms (ages 14 - 16) to devote one period a week, and sometimes two, to a course 
in current events and problems, political philosophy or civics. In some schools the 17 - 18 year 
olds also have a short course in moral philosophy or with some such title as Political Ideologies, 
Political Theory, Political Science and Political Ideas, Greek Thought or "Plato", "Literature, 
Religion and Philosophy", and/or they devote one or two lessons per week to study and discussion 
on the philosophic approach to historical facts and ideas. 


In general the main school course (11 - 15 or 16) is devoted to the study of British and 
European history, including the evolution of the Empire and Commonwealth. The teachers reply- 
ing to the enquiry claimed that it would not be possible to cover such a course without paying 
attention to such aspects as the questionnaire enumerates under Philosophy or History. None of 
the specialist teachers in this typical group of schools uses such terminology in outlining the 
course in history, but they agree that the analysis in the questionnaire indicates their approach 
to historical facts in their teaching, their selection of material and the aim and purpose of their 
work in history with their pupils. 


Some schools include in the main school course a special period of study of economics and 
Social history either at about age 13 or at 15 or 16-plus in preparation for papers so named in 
some of the arrangements for the General Certificate of Education Examination both at Ordinary 


and at Advanced Levels. 


In general courses for pupils of 15 - 18 a great variety of attempts are made to add to the 
knowledge and understanding of history so as to include the elements of sociology, political 
science and social psychology. Studies in particular periods of history (often including or spe- 
cializing in twentieth-century affairs), correlation with work in civics and geography, and 
specific courses in political science all appear in this sample of schools. 


ECONOMICS The study of economics is deliberately pursued in some schools, and pupils are 
prepared in the subject for the General Certificate of Education at Advanced Level 


(1) See also under Extra-curricular activities. i 
(2) See for example the catalogue of films and filmstrips in Geography issued by the Educational 


Foundation for Visual Aids. 
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and occasionally at Ordinary Level. Many schools however prefer to include some study of 
economics in the history and geography courses. Some general Sixth Form courses include 
"Economics of Everyday Life", 


MATHEMATICS A few schools find it possible to include statistics as a specific study within 

the mathematics course in the main school (ages 11 - 15 or 16), but others use 
a "digest of Statistics" as a source of working examples of mathematical principles and formulae, 
partly because it is not possible to bring textbooks up to date annually in this matter. Some 
Schools prepare students for an optional paper in statistics in Elementary Mathematics in the 
General Certificate of Education, 


A number of schools introduce "Civic Arithmetic" in the general courses for senior pupils 
(over age 14), and this is sometimes part of a correlated course involving geography, history 
and economies. ("The Arithmetic of Home and Community Life" is used extensively throughout 
the course in arithmetic in many schools. ) 


In the full Sixth Form study of mathematics statistics is frequently included, and is usually 
part of the applied mathematics course at that stage. 


BIOLOGY Almost all the schools replying emphasize that no formal attempt is made to deal 

specifically with social biology, although many problems of this type are discovered 
and touched on in the biological studies of younger pupils (to age 16). Inthe Sixth Form courses 
in biology, botany and Zoology, undertaken by those who choose to follow them, considerable 
attention is paid to the study of genetics, evolution, etc. Many schools now have a course in 
human or social biology, and prepare pupils of differing ages who are not highly academic for 
examinations in human physiology (population and health problems, food supply, etc.), in 
physiology, anatomy and hygiene, or in general science. Books are available for reading and 
study and films and filmstrips are used(1), 


One senior chemistry master makes a plea for the inclusion in the questionnaire of the 
physical sciences. He writes: "Any physical science is, of course, an autonomous discipline, 
with its own logic and development. It has, however, developed against an historical background, 
and in response to social needs. It is quite possible - in the teaching of chemistry, for example - 
to keep this aspect of the subject in view without doing violence to or neglecting the formal 
development of the science. It actually improves the teaching of science to do so, and helps to 
give vitality also to the teaching of other subjects more usually regarded as social." 


Extra-curricular activities 
pd AR ECLA VALLES 


It has long been the custom in English and Welsh grammar schools to develop interest and 
expand the experience of pupils through many and varied extra-curricular activities. Many of 
these are connected with the social sciences and with immediate practical experience in aspects 
of social science. 


Typical activities cited in response to the enquiry include clubs and societies connected with 
the school which pupils are free to join. Many take their rise in school subjects (history, 
geography, science, art, music, modern languages, drama, natural history, etc.). Others are 
even more directly concerned with the social sciences (current affairs society, post-war society, 
civic society, economics society, sociological society, etc.) or with social services (social 
service committee, charities committee, special service unit, Guides and Rangers companies, 
Young Farmers' Club, etc. ). Some are international in outlook (Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, international affairs club, world citizenship club, international club, United Nations 
society). Their programmes include debates, talks by members or by important visitors, 
opportunity for service in the local community, dramatic and other productions, visits to local 
institutions and factories, to the theatre, to places near and far away which are of social or 
economic interest. 


(1) See list of films and filmstrips available in Biology from Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids. 
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There is evidence also of affiliations of some of these school societies both to united or 
federated local groups (for debates, dramatic production, studies in citizenship or in economics) 
and to nationally organized bodies such as the Council for Education in World Citizenship and the 
Hansard Society(1), both of which have branches in a number of schools and organize joint confe- 
rences for senior pupils in their affiliated schools, the Council for the Promotion of Field Studies, 
the United Nations Association. In Bradford, for instance, there is a Civic Society in whose 
activities senior pupils of local grammar schools participate, and in Exeter a Post-War Society, 
membership of which is open to grammar-school groups in the City of Exeter and the County of 
Devon. In all these activities the inculcation of moral values in national and international citizen- 
ship are a constant thread, and experience is gained in contemporary social and economic affairs. 


The programme for the twelfth series of Christmas holiday lectures and discussions for "To- 
morrow!s Citizens" (pupils of 16 - 18) held in December 1954 by the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship had as its theme "Latin America -a Continent on the March", Lectures were 
given by authorities on "The Historic Past", "Land of a Golden Legend", "From Ox Cart to Aero- 
plane", "The Forging of a New Civilization", "Politics and Personalities", "Latin America and 
the World". Participants were urged to undertake the greatest possible amount of preparation, 
and the discussion notes suggested that they should consider such problems as those presented by 
social inequality, illiteracy, political instability, international relations. The main questions 
arising from these were tabulated beforehand and formed the basis of the conference discussion 
groups. Examples of these questions are: "What are the essentials for the development of demo- 
cratic forms in Latin America?" "Does regional planning in economic affairs offer particular 
advantages to Latin America? What has the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America contributed?" "What are the outstanding social problems in Latin America?" "What 
have we to learn from the blending of the various cultures?" In the reading list some 40 books 
and 20 periodicals were suggested, and the libraries of the Hispanic and the Luso-Brazilian 
Councils were placed at the disposal of teachers and accredited pupils who wished to undertake 
preparation. 


A recent conference arranged by the Hansard Society on the theme of "Parliament at Home 
and Abroad", for which each school taking part was asked to send in six questions from which the 
final selection of topics was made, dealt with such topics as: "Parliament seems to have far too 
much to do. How can this problem be solved?" "Is a Member of Parliament ever justified in 
voting against his own party?" "What is the relationship between central and local government in 
England?" "Since 18 is the age for National Service should boys be allowed to vote at that age?" 
"Is it a good thing that party politics are entering increasingly into local government?" The 
speakers on the platform at this conference, which took the form of a Brains Trust, were two 
Members of Parliament from the Government side and two from the Opposition. 


A conference held for grammar-school pupils in the counties near London by the Association 
for Education in Citizenship in July 1954 on "Government in Action" consisted of addresses 
followed by questions and discussions on "Parliament from the Back Benches" by a Member of 
Parliament in the Opposition and "Inside the House of Lords" by a member of that House; "London's 
Seat of Government" (i.e. local government) by the Deputy Chairman of London County Council, 
and "The Town Hall at Work" by the Town Clerk of one of the London boroughs. 


Visits and expeditions made by pupils in the Sixth Forms, either during the whole general 
Sixth Form course or in concentrated periods when academic examination pressure is relieved 
include a very wide variety - to public institutions, services and utilities, industrial undertakings, 
theatres, etc. Sometimes they are of general interest (law courts, public services, hospitals, 
newspaper offices), "the object being", says one teacher, "to give all pupils a sufficient introduc- 
tion to the way in which our society is organized and also to give them as wide an understanding of 
international affairs as is possible to young people of this age who have no direct experience of the 
responsibilities which adult life imposes". Sometimes the interest is more particular (visits to 
local schools, leading to work on the education system, to factories and farms leading to study of 
work patterns of the area; visits to hospitals, public health department, dairy, etc. for pre- 
nursing group; visit to banks by economies section; one school reports careers visits for school- 
leavers to factory, school, library, retail stores, etc., another, that some boys attend short works 
courses in industry during the holidays; a third school visits university laboratories). Visits 
abroad by schools and by individual pupils, and exchanges with foreign schools should not be 


forgotten. 
(1) Founded 1944 for spreading information about parliamentary government. 
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Visits may be arranged by the schools, by school societies or by outside bodies to which the 
Schools are affiliated (e. g. Bradford Civic Society), or by independent bodies. One school states 
that small groups of Sixth Formers are encouraged to attend meetings connected with the social 
Sciences, e.g., on housing, moral welfare, etc. 


Some few schools have special links with their own club settlements and camps for boys and 
„girls outside their own school, usually connected with social service activities. For instance, 
girls! grammar schools, mainly in the counties near London, help to maintain and service a 
settlement in Peckham, South East London (the Union of Girls! Schools Settlement) which includes 
a nursery school, an old folks! club, social events for neighbouring families, etc. 


The amount of time and the number of such activities vary from school to school and from 
year to year within each school. What is common to the schools is the generally acknowledged 
desire to awaken interest and to deepen understanding and awareness in senior pupils rather than 
merely to present information or encourage the pronouncement of opinionated views by adolescent 
pupils of necessarily limited experience. This renders a sharp and complete differentiation bet- 
ween social studies and social sciences impossible. The empirical approach leads to elementary 
studies in the social sciences in so far as the pupils concerned are sufficiently mature, mentally 
and spiritually, for this development. 


Qualifications of teachers 


Specialist teachers in grammar schools hold academic degrees, for the most part with honours. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Scotland 


Secondary education in Scotland lasts from age 12 to ages 15 or 17 - 18. At the end of their 
primary course pupils are transferred to secondary schools offering three- or six-year courses 
of an academic, technical or more practical type. Most pupils who continue at school beyond the 
age of 15 take, in their fifth or later year, the Scottish Leaving Certificate Examination conducted 
by the Scottish Education Department. For the Scottish Leaving Certificate there is a choice of 
subjects. Optional papers in Economics, Economic History and Economic Geography are set 
within the group of Commercial Subjects, one of the subjects of the Examination chosen by a small 
minority of pupils. Direct instruction in the elements of social sciences is limited to courses in 
these subjects. The pupils who receive this instruction are aged 15 - 18. 


The content of the curriculum is suggested by the Scottish Education Department in an official 
publication, Circular 30. 


ECONOMICS This subject is defined as "that branch of the social sciences which is concerned 

with the study of the activities of man in the utilization of the resources available 
to the community, of the effects these activities have on the welfare of others, and of the general 
principles to which these actions tend to conform". The topics suggested include relative satis- 
faction of wants - the concept of the margin, questions of production, the machinery of exchange, 
employers! associations, trade unions, the national income, markets - perfect and imperfect 
competition, monopoly and price, international trade, foreign exchange, cyclical fluctuations in 
economic activity, economic activities of the State, population problems, 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY This is concerned with the study of the distribution of population, of 
man's utilization of the world's wealth and of the extent to which 
production and exchange are influenced by geographical environment. 


The study should enable the pupil to appreciate the fundamental issues in the economic life of 
a community, viz., the effects of climate and natural resources; the importance of facilities for 
communication; the significance of movements of population; the growth of industrial regions; 
the influence of competition on production; and the economic interdependence of countries(!), 


(1) Scottish Education Department: Commercial Subjects in Secondary Schools (1951). 
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The scheme of study should be so framed that acquisition of unrelated detail is avoided and 
that consideration is always given to geographical principles(1), 


ECONOMIC HISTORY The suggested scheme of work leading to the examination in this subject 

concentrates on developments of the past two hundred years: improve- 
ments in agriculture and industry, bringing a change from rural to urban economy, changes in + 
standard of living; relations between State and industry (e. g. Factory Acts); trade unionism, co- 
operative movement; free trade; Bank of England; improvements in communications; limited 
liability; effects of foreign competition on agriculture and industry, emigration, extension of 
education, industrial application of research; tariff policies; social reform and social insurance; 
economic consequences of two world wars; extension of State control. On the higher level pupils 
are also required to have a closer knowledge of Scottish conditions since the Union of 1707, changes 
in economic relations between the United Kingdom and Empire, commercial expansion in North 
America, capital development, Empire settlement and changes in trade policy. 


The time devoted to each of the courses is, as a rule, three forty-minute periods per week. 
Qualifications of teachers 


The instruction is given by teachers with a special qualification, namely, the diploma of a 
recognized Commercial College or the Degree in Commerce of a Scottish or other approved 
university, with professional training at a Teachers! Training College. 


Other subjects contributing to the social sciences 


Instruction in the elements of social sciences is given only incidentally in the teaching of other 
subjects. Opportunities for such instruction occur in the teaching of English, history, geography, 
modern languages, civics and biology, and are used in proportion to the individual teacher's 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, the social sciences. These incidental references could be made 
at any stage in the secondary school, that is, between the ages of 12 and 18. It is not possible to 
give any estimate of time allocation or methods of teaching, as so much depends on the particular 
interests of the individual teacher. But in recent years there has been a growing awareness of the 
need to arouse interest among young people in such studies as sociology, social psychology, 
political science, etc., and much is being done indirectly to stimulate this interest. 


GEOGRAPHY While the elements of social anthropology may possibly be discussed when groups 
of indigenous populations are being studied, it is unlikely that the scheme for 
geography proper will include instruction in the elements of social psychology in reference to: 
industrialization and introduction of techniques in different countries; nor are the elements of 
economic geography or economics proper likely to be taught when reference is being made to such 
subjects as markets, export and import, foreign exchange, industrial production, wages, etc. 


HISTORY When consideration is being given to such subjects as social structure, social classes, 

constitution of States institutions, theory of government, examples of self and local 
government, the elements of sociology and political science will undoubtedly receive attention. 
But it is highly improbable that consideration will be given to elements of social psychology when 
conflicts and their solutions, the dynamics of social groups and their pattern of behaviour, are 
being studied. 


CIVICS Instruction in civics definitely includes discussion of present-day social problems, of 
the relationship of nations, of social classes, the equality of the sexes, etc. 


MATHEMATICS Mathematical exercises may introduce figures which apply to real social condi- 
tions but no instruction is given in elements of statistics and their use as a 


technical instrument for the study of a society, of a given economy or of a social group. 


BIOLOGY Elements of population studies, teaching on theories and facts about human races are 
not included in courses in biology. 


In this connexion a lead to teachers is given both by the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland and by the Scottish Education Department. The Advisory Council on Education in Scot- 
land in its Report on Secondary Education, published in 1947, emphasizing this aspect of the 


(1) Circular 30. 
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study of history and geography says: "The theme must be one - human life in communities, 
whether the vision ranges over space or over time ....." Again, this Report, referring to 
methods of treatment of geography says: "Unless great care is taken, a most vital subject can 

be killed by the intrusion of scientific teaching barren of relevance and devoid of appeal - and one 
encounters the absurdity, to which our attention was drawn, of children solemnly taught whether 

a given mountain system is 'a folded system or a dissected plateau', while there is no assurance 
that they have clearly learned what really matters about mountains - 'that they have been a barrier 
to the migration of peoples and customs; that they are defence lines; that they affect climate; 

that they have presented great problems to the road and railway engineers; that they are hard to 
cultivate," 


A memorandum published by the Scottish Education Department in 1951 on Geography in 
Secondary Schools says: "In recent times, particularly within the last thirty years, there has 
been an increasing desire to regard geography as one of the 'humanities! of the school. 


The argument of the humanist runs on the following lines: The school is not primarily 
concerned with the training of specialists in geography (or any other subject) but in the training 
of citizens through geography (or any other subject), Content should not be primarily determined 
by its relevance to an advanced study of geography but by its relevance to citizenship. As it 
happens, the parts of the vast geographical field which are of most interest to boys and girls are 
those which have most relevance to their life as enlightened citizens since they stress the human 
importance of the facts studied. If there is, therefore, to be any trespass at all beyond the do- 
main of a strictly limited geography, it should not be into the physical sciences but into history, 
economics, and social and political science. " 


In another place the memorandum says: "The geography teacher cannot be expected to teach, 
in the limited time at his disposal, the 'essentials! of economics. Nevertheless the schools can- 
not afford to turn out pupils who are entirely ignorant of certain basic economic principles which 
affect the life of this or other countries, If, therefore, the geography teacher accepts the human- 
istic view of his subject, as he should, he will be prepared, especially when dealing witli trade 
and the more commercial aspects of geography, to go beyond the strict confines of his subject 
into the beginnings of economics in order to make clear some of the great problems of the day." 


A corresponding memorandum on History in Secondary Schools says: "Training for citizen- 
ship, in so far as it falls within the province of the School, should not be confined to the history 
classroom. At the same time, the intelligent discharge of civic duties requires some information 
about the structure of modern society and the processes of government. Instruction on such 
matters should accordingly be given, as appropriate topies arise, throughout the history course. 
The syllabus should be so planned as to include the following: the working of the representative 
System; the respective functions of Parliament and Cabinet; the chief government departments 
and their functions; the freedom of the subject; the judicial system; the system of local govern- 
ment; taxation, national and local; State insurance; the Structure of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire; and finally, those institutions which have been devised as a means of promoting co- 
operation among the nations and extending the rule of law to international relations, " 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP The Advisory Council on Education for Scotland published in 1944 

a report on Training for Citizenship. It gives as one of the aims 
of this training the development of a sense of membership of the world community and it recom- 
mended that there should be a period of experiment and of deliberate striving towards a theory 
and practice in training for citizenship. The Council take the view that almost every subject in 
the secondary school curriculum can make a contribution, particularly English, geography, 
history and civics. 


In 1945 the Scottish Education Department revised an earlier memorandum on Training for 
Citizenship in the light of this report and in 1950 published a report on "experiments in education 
for living" that had been undertaken(1), 


The empirical approach is extensively used in Scottish secondary schools. This is particu- 
larly true of the study of history, geography and cikits. Parties of school children are conducted 


(1) See Young Citizens at School (1950). 
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over shipyards, factories, etc. They attend meetings of their Town or County Council and 
instruction follows on other administrative bodies, leading up to a general survey of local and 
national government and international agencies. 


Project work with pupils about the age of fifteen often begins with a study of local conditions 
and is developed to include comparisons with other countries. 


Visual aids, including films, are widely used, 
Extra-curricular activities 


Extra-curricular activities play a prominent part in school life in Scotland. Literary and 
scientific societies, dramatic clubs and hobby groups are common, and they all provide oppor- 
tunities for discussions on questions of interest to members. Topics relating to social science 
and to social study will almost certainly come under review, though it is not possible to estimate 
to what extent such subjects are discussed. 


National school camps are organized by the Educational Institute of Scotland (the teachers' 
organization in Scotland) in co-operation with the Directors of Education and are attended by boys 
and girls from all over Scotland. These are being extended to include some pupils from other 
countries. In 1954 pupils from Denmark and Norway attended. The main theme of the school 
camp is training for citizenship. 


The Educational Institute of Scotland, working through the International Federation for 
Schools Correspondence and Travel Organizations finds overseas correspondents for Scottish 
pupils, and in co-operation with the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges 
operates an official scheme for linking Scottish secondary schools with secondary schools in 
Western Europe. The aim of the scheme is to promote a closer understanding of life in the two 
countries concerned, first by the exchange of correspondence and later by group visits. 


The Council for Education in World Citizenship now has a Scottish Secretary in Edinburgh, 
and good progress has been made in establishing the Council in Scotland. The Council helps 
young people to study international problems in or out of school hours by providing speakers, 
lending film strips, etc., and issuing a news sheet on topical problems. National conferences 
are also arranged and are attended by secondary pupils from all over Scotland, 


Conclusion 


It should be emphasized that in secondary education in Scotland the trend is definitely towards 
social study rather than social science, with emphasis on education as a training for citizenship. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The system of public education in the United States of America is decentralized, Control and 
supervision are in the hands of local agencies and authorities, and any participation by the 
federal government is supplementary, limited and largely advisory in nature. As a result of 
these circumstances which are rooted in the tradition and law of the United States of America 
many variations. in curriculum organization and content exist. 


Almost all local school systems, however, provide for twelve years of publicly supported 
education. The segment of the basic twelve-year course that is identified as secondary education 
may differ from State to State and from community to community. In some systems grades 9 - 12 
inclusive are regarded as secondary education; in many other systems, grades 7 - 12 inclusive. 
Since the trend is toward the six-year secondary education programme this has been made the 


basis for the following statement. 


While specialized secondary schools exist, the typical secondary school in the United States 
of America is the comprehensive high school, which may offer two or more curricula (general, 
commercial, etc.). Insucha school a core of fundamental studies (social studies, language,arts, 
etc. ) is required of all students. These basic subjects are also required in the specialized high 
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schools, but they may be modified in an attempt to meet the needs of the particular student body. 
Vocational choice and specialization in education sometimes start at the beginning of the tenth 
year of schooling, or about age 15, but for youth who remain in school and take a general curri- 
culum it is postponed until towards the end of the secondary school years. This relatively late 
specialization influences the manner in which elements of the social sciences are presented in the 
secondary school. 


Generally speaking, social studies and not the social sciences are taught in the secondary 
schools since the chief aim is to develop good and knowledgeable citizens. In the pursuit of this 
aim, however, emphasis is placed on developing the skills of problem-solving and critical think- 
ing, which must include such processes as formulating hypotheses, collecting and weighing 
evidence, generalizing from the evidence and drawing tentative conclusions to be tested and 
revised as appropriate. Other skills that are basic to work in the social sciences are emphasized 
to a greater or lesser extent in different school systems: reading and interpreting graphic data, 
including maps and globes; analysing and interpreting social data of a statistical nature; handling 
primary sources; and so forth, Social studies attempt to provide the student with a practical 
working knowledge of social, political and economic agencies while attempting to develop construc- 
tive civic attitudes, and also to supply practice in the skills and work habits needed for scientific 
study of social issues. 


A summary picture of the central tendency in social studies offerings at the various grade 
levels of the secondary school is shown in column 2 of the table, "Offerings and requirements in 
social studies in the secondary schools of the United States of America" on the following page. 
In column 3 are listed other courses which are offered with varying frequency as additional 
electives or in lieu of the courses listed in column 2. 


The following statements are true in general of the teaching of specific social science 
disciplines. è 


ANTHROPOLOGY This is rarely taught as a separate subject, There have been a few experi- 
d mental courses, usually taught on an elective basis in grades 11 or 12. 


SOCIOLOGY This is a common offering in grade 12, as an elective subject. One period per 

day is devoted to sociology for one semester. Topics frequently include the 
concept of culture and how culture grows; population; family; education; government; religion; 
war; problems of social disorganization, such as crime, juvenile delinquency, divorce and other 
family problems; means of social control. A typical course(!) is divided into ten units under the 
headings Thinking about social problems (the application of science to society, the difficulty of 
straight thinking), The importance of the social heritage, Human nature and how culture moulds 
it, Individuals who are maladjusted, Preparing to earn a living, Living in the family group, New 
tasks for social planning (promoting the nation's health, housing, growing importance of recrea- 
tion, planning the community), New tasks for economic planning, Making democracy work (includ- 
ing organizing the world for peace), Towards a fuller life for all (more opportunities for educa- 
tion, education in better ways of living, promoting the welfare of minorities, the signs and 
instruments of social progress). 


PSYCHOLOGY This is offered in a few school systems as an elective subject in grade 12. When 

offered, one period per day is devoted to psychology for one semester. The 
content includes both psychology of the individual, with particular reference to problems of 
individual growth and adjustment, and social psychology. A typical textbook(2) indicates topics 
that are frequently included in high school psychology courses: Behaviour and its foundations, 
Feelings, emotions, desires and habits, Mental health and adjustment, Growth and learning, 
Intelligence and thinking, Courtship, marriage and life work. 


(1) Ruth Wood Gavian, A, A, Gray and Ernest R. Groves, Our Changing Social Order, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. 

(2) Herbert Sorenson and Marguerite Malm, Psychology for Living, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., 1948. 
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Offerings and requirements in social studies in the 
secondary schools of the United States of America 


Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 
Grade 7 Geography and/| Civics; State history | Required Usually 1 period per 
11,12,13, or UnitedStates| world backgrounds day for 2 semesters 
years of age |history 
Grade 8 United States |State history; geogra- | Required Usually 1 period per 
12, 13, 14 history phy; civics; social day for 2 semesters 
years of age living; fused courses 
Grade 9 Civics Geography and econo- | Required in some | Usually 1 period per 
13, 14,15 mic citizenships; systems, elective| day for 2 semesters 
years of age world history; occupa-| in others 

tions; State history; 


orientation 


Grade 10 World history | United States history; | Required in some | 1 period per day for 
14, 15,16 geography; modern systems, elective| 2 semesters 
years of age history; ancient and in others 

medieval history 
Grade 11 United States {Modern history; geo- | United States 1 period per day for 
15, 16,17 history graphy; Latin Ameri- | history, required;| 2 semesters 


others usually 
elective where 
offered 


years of age can history; economics 
sociology; English his 
tory; international 
relations; consumer 


education 


Government 
and civics; or 
problems of 
American 
democracy 


Required in some | Government and civics, 
systems, elective| 1 period per day for 

in others 1 semester; problems 
course, usually 1 
period per day for 2 
semesters 


Grade 12 
16, 17,18 
years of age 


United States history; 
economics; sociology; 
State history; inter- 
national relations; 
ancient history; 
psychology 


Notes to Table 


Column 2. Course most commonly offered. For a fuller picture see Julian C. Aldrich, Social 
Studies for Young Adolescents, Curriculum Series No. 6, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1951, and Eunice B. Johns, Social Studies in the Senior High School, 


Curriculum Series No. 7, National Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 


Column 3. Other courses. See note to column 2. 


Column 4, Required or not, Common practice is to require each student to study 4 semesters 
(2 years) of social studies during the 4 school years from grade 9 to grade 12 inclu- 
sive; usually one year of the requirement must be the national history. See also 
Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United States History in Public High Schools, 
Bulletin 1949, Office of Education, U.S. Government Printing Office, pp. 3-4. 
Requirements in one large city school system are listed in Summary Outline of the 
Social Studies by Grades for Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education, 1954, p, 19. 


Column 5. Time devoted to studies. One class period equals 40 to 55 minutes; a school day, 
300 to 350 minutes; a semester equals 15 to 18 weeks. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE Political Science is not found as a course title in secondary school 

curricula, but Government of the United States of America is offered in 
probably one-fourth to one-third of secondary schools, usually in grade 12. One period per day 
for one semester is customarily devoted to the subject when offered. Topics usually included 
are the background and writing of the Constitution of the United States, the operation of the 
national government with specific study of the executive, legislative and judicial branches, inter- 
national relations of the United States, machinery and problems, local government, political 
parties and elections, problems of government such as taxation, civil service, judicial reform, 
etc. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS This is offered in a few school systems as an elective subject in 
or grade 12. When offered, one period per day is usually devoted 
WORLD AFFAIRS to it for one semester. Such courses are likely to include study 
of the development of the machinery of international relations 
and international law; the focus for the most part, however, is on contemporary international 
affairs with emphasis on the United Nations. 


LAW This is rarely if ever taught in the secondary schools of the United States as a social 

science discipline. In a minority of high schools a course is offered in Business Law or 
Commercial Law, usually in grade 11 or 12. Where offered it is chiefly an elective although it 
may be required of students following a business or commercial curriculum. Topics treated in 
such a course include the nature and sources of law, contracts, partnerships, corporations, 
property, relations between employer and employee, insurance, negotiable instruments, guaranty, 
bailments, sales of goods. 


ECONOMICS Economies is offered in probably one-fourth of the high schools in grade 12. It is 

usually an elective subject, meeting one period per day for one semester. Topics 
usually presented include production, consumption, exchange mechanisms, the monetary system, 
banking and credit, rent, wages, interest, profits, taxation, business organization, labour- 
management relations(2), 


ECONOMIC HISTORY This is rarely if ever taught as a separate subject in United States 
secondary schools, although history courses usually give considerable 


attention to economic history. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY This is taught in many school systems in grades 10 to 12 as an 

elective subject, although it may be required in certain business or 
commercial curricula, When offered, one period per day is devoted to it, usually for two 
semesters, In some schools however it is offered as a one-semester course. A typical textbook 
book(3) deals with The Commercial World (people and occupations, natural conditions and 
resources, connexions by trade and transport, commercial regions), Tropical America (bananas, 
cacao, sugar, coffee), The United States and Canada (treated area by area - the most typical 
products and industries), Western Europe (characteristic industries and problems, e. g., German 
chemical manufacture, feeding an industrial and commercial population), Countries of Northern 
Eurasia, Commercial relations with the Orient, Southern Hemisphere regions (their place in 
commerce, South America, Australia). 


STATISTICS As a social science discipline this is never offered at the secondary school level. 


Methods of teaching vary from classroom to classroom according to the skill, experience 
and point of view of the individual teacher, and the school policy concerning instructional method. 
Some teachers make extensive use of community resources and of direct observation in teaching 
the social studies: group trips to industrial plants, housing developments, governmental head- 
quarters, etc.; committee interviews with public officials or other persons with pertinent 
experience; such exercises as model elections held in the school during a state or national 
election, a model General Assembly held at the time the United Nations is opening a session of 


(1) See for example Frank Abbott Magruder revised by William A. McClenaghan, American 


Government, Allyn and Bacon Inc., 1953. 
(2) Augustus H. Smith, Economics for our Times, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 1950. 


(3) Charles C. Colby and Alice Foster, Economic Geography, Ginn and Company, 1940. 
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the Assembly, election of student officers; community surveys on such matters as traffic 
conditions, housing conditions, facilities for recreation; and actual service in community 
agencies such as the public library or youth-serving agencies. In Baltimore, Maryland, for 
instance, Patterson Park High School has a “civic participation" scheme in which, after thorough 
briefing and observation of a number of agencies, the pupils may choose to take part in the acti- 
vities of not more than two. These agencies include the American Red Cross, a library, the 
Department of Public Recreation, the Housing Authority, the Health Department, the Safety 
Council, the Maryland Workshop for the Blind, etc. 


Sensory materials, such as films, filmstrips, maps, globes, recordings, radio and tele- 
vision are widely used, along with textbooks. Pamphlets, magazines and other library materials 
are also used, 


Many social studies teachers, although a minority of the whole, use such classroom proce- 
dures as pupil-teacher planning, panel discussions, individual or committee research projects, 
dramatization and critical book reviews, along with class discussion and recitation. A descrip- 
tion and evaluation of some of these activities are given in Social Studies in the Senior High School 
(Curriculum Series No. 7, National Council for the Social Studies). More traditional teachers of 
the social studies, of whom there are undoubtedly many, tend to rely on question-answer recita- 
tion as the procedure chiefly employed and on a single textbook as the principal source for the 
students! use, 


Textbooks 


Textbooks for the social studies, as for other fields, are produced by commercial publishers who 
attempt to prepare books that can be adapted to the curricula of as many school systems as 
possible. For most of the social studies areas several competing textbooks are available. Text- 
books may be chosen in one of three ways. In a few States a textbook authority selects one text to 
be used for a particular subject in all schools. In 34 out of 48 States however the local authorities 
either choose from a fairly extensive approved list issued by the State educational authorities or 
have complete freedom of selection among books that are on the market. In most cases where the 
State authority does not select a specific text for each subject the selection at the local level is 
made by committees of teachers who will be using the textbooks, 


Training of teachers 


The requirements for certification of all public school teachers, including teachers of the social 
studies, are set by State educational authorities, not by a national agency. Thus the required 
qualifications vary from State to State. In 43 of the States and territories of the United States, a 
secondary school social studies teacher must have a baccalaureate degree. In four States and the 
District of Columbia a fifth year of study is required for permanent certification(!), In four 
States less than a bachelor's degree is required for permanent certification. At present because 
of the rapid expansion of school enrolments there are many teachers, especially in the early 
secondary years who are teaching on the basis of an emergency or temporary licence, It is also 
true that teachers who have specialized in other fields are sometimes assigned one or two classes 
in social studies without having the background in social science that is required of the social 
studies teachers. This happens particularly in small high schools, where the teaching staff may 
be limited to three or four instructors who must among them teach the courses in all fields. 


There is great variation from State to State in the minimum amount of study in the social 
sciences required for certification(2). Six of the States and one territory have no stated require- 
ment in the social sciences, but require either a four-year college degree or, in one case, an 
additional year of study beyond the bachelor's degree. In the remaining 42 States, requirements 
range from 10 to 40 semester hours, with the median requirement of 24. These are minima, 
required of all who teach even one class in social studies. Most teachers who have prepared for 
social studies teaching and who carry a full programme of social studies classes probably have 
completed from 24 to 40 semester hours of study in the social sciences. 


(1) See Tabular Summary ot Teacher Certification Requirements inthe United States, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and National Education Association of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., 1953, i.e. a B.A. degree as awarded by American Colleges or Universities. 

(2) See TabularSummary of Teacher Certification Requirements inthe United States, Table VII. 
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Programmes of preparation for the secondary school social studies teacher include a balance 
of general education courses, courses in the social sciences with a concentration in one discipline, 
and courses in professional education. The general education component includes some work in 
the humanities, the physical sciences, and the arts, as well as an introduction to the social 
sciences. The academic social science component frequently amounts to about 40 semester hours 
of advanced course work, or about one-third of the total semester hours required for the bache- 
lor's degree. From 12 to 25 semester hours of this work are usually in one of the social sciences, 
with the rest in related social science courses(1). 


The professional education component typically comprises from 15 to 25 semester hours (or 
120 to 130 in the total undergraduate programme). It usually includes study of human develop- 
ment, adolescent psychology, psychology of learning, history and philosophy of education, 
methods of teaching the social studies, and student teaching. In States where a fifth year is re- 
quired for certification to teach secondary school social studies, both the academic social 
science and the professional education components are strengthened. 


In this connexion, notice may be taken of the practice in some school systems, described in 
Social Studies for Young Adolescents whereby groups of teachers and administrative staff co- 
operate in discussing and preparing "resource units" in social studies for use throughout the 
system. Such units usually consist of a statement of objectives, lists of activities, lists of 
materials of instruction, and suggested evaluation procedures. The use of these units may be 
regarded as guidance for young teachers and the preparation of them as additional training for 
more experienced teachers. 


Other subjects contributing elements of the social sciences 


HISTORY History as taught in the secondary schools of the United States of America includes a 
considerable proportion of political science material concerned with local, State, and 
national governments, and with international relations(2), 


In world history, the common offering in grade 10, attention is given to the development of 
governmental institutions in western Europe and to a lesser degree in Asia. The twentieth- 
century governments of Britain, France, Germany, and, to some extent, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics are stüdied. Totalitarian and democratic governments are compared; in some 
schools a short unit of work (7 to 15 class periods) may be devoted to this topic, toward the end of 
the year, with a recapitulation of facts about the development of democratic institutions. The 
development of international law, the League of Nations, and the structure and the work of the 
United Nations are treated in almost every world history course. 


In United States history, required in both the early and later secondary years in most school- 
systems, the historical development of governmental institutions of the United States is studied. 
In many schools at the senior high school level 15 to 20 class periods are devoted to the study of 
the framing of the national Constitution and the present-day operation of the national government. 
Some attention to constitutional law is included, both in this connexion and as a part of the study 
of the political history of the nation. A briefer and less technical treatment of governmental 
institutions is usually given as a part of the national history course taught in the junior high 
School. 


Attention to aspects of international relations in United States history courses has increased 
markedly since World War I. In most schools the participation of the United States in world 
affairs at different periods of the national history is studied in grades 11 or 12. Specific attention 
is given to the attitude of the United 3tates of America toward the League of Nations, its partici- 
pation in the United Nations, and its current role in world affairs. 


If the course is organized chronologically, which is usually the case, these materials on 
international relations are scattered throughout the year, and it is difficult to state exactly how 


(1) See Alice W. Spieseke, "The Preparation of Secondary School Social Studies Teachers" in 
The Teacher of the Social Studies, 23rd Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. 

(2) For sample curricula see Social Studies in the Senior High School, 
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much time is devoted to them. In some schools the course is organized topically, or in a combi- 
nation of chronological and topical units. Where this is done a unit of study on "The United States 
in World Affairs" is likely to have a time allotment of 20 to 30 class-periods. Most of the United 
States history courses in the early secondary years include some treatment of the United Nations 
and foreign relations of the United States of America today. In many schools organized units of 
study on the United Nations and Unesco are included in.the national history course at this level; 
the emphasis is usually on achievements and problems of the United Nations, rather than on its 
structure. 


Economic history receives emphasis in both world history and United States history courses. 
In world history the following topics are usually given attention: economic aspects of the feudal 
system in mediaeval Europe; the commercial revolution and economic aspects of the age of 
discovery; the industrial revolution and economic aspects of imperialism; economic bases of 
international conflict. In United States history courses typical topics and the level at which they 
are taught are: the industrial revolution in the United States of America (junior and senior high 
school); changes in agriculture from colonial days to the present (junior and senior high school); 
international trade of the United States of America (senior high school); the growth of "big 
business", forms of business organization, relationships between government and business (senior 
high school); the growth of organized labour, problems of labour-management relations (senior 
high school); conservation of natural resources (junior and senior high school). 


Elements of sociology and to a much lesser extent elements of social psychology are included 
in both world history and United States history courses, The attention given to social history and 
problems has progressively increased during the past thirty years. In many world history courses 
the following topics receive attention, at least at an elementary level: the culture concept; the 
concept of social classes and the class structure of various societies that are studied; social 
changes resulting from major events or developments, such as the French Revolution and the 
industrial revolution. In many United States history courses topics treated directly or indirectly 
include socio-economic changes resulting from industrialization and urbanism; social significance 
of the development of media of mass communication; changes in family life in the United States 
of America from colonial days to the present; the growth of social as distinguished from political 
democracy. A typical unit for grade 11 deals with changing vocational and avocational opportuni- 
ties in growing industrial America under such headings as Changes in the working world since 
colonial days (use of inventions, growth of factories, development of automobiles, home appliances, 
etc., development of specialization, mass production in industry, new materials, commercializa- 
tion of leisure activities), factors workers must face in a democratic society (including work as 
a co-operative endeavour in a democratic society, workers live in a competitive society, job 
subject to change, workman should be worthy of his hire, workers are citizens, work should 
provide other satisfactions than merely wages received, etc.), Plans to make the most of voca- 
tional and avocational opportunities in industrial America, Future goals for successful workers 
in industrial America. Another unit studies how the United States of America has tried to develop 
the good life: the good life in the United States of America has as its basis a system of education, 
religion is a spiritual, social and cultural force in the social order, the contribution of humani- 
tarianism (from individual reformers to government aid)(1), While more of this type of material 
is found in the senior high school course than in the junior high school course simpler facets of it 
are often introduced in the earlier course. In history courses elements of sociology and social 
psychology are usually woven into the historical material in a fashion that makes it impossible to 
determine a specific time allotment for them. 


Current events are frequently treated in both world history and United States history courses 
and serve to introduce additional elements of the social sciences. 


CIVICS As taught in the early secondary years this consists chiefly of the study of the local 
community and State, with attention to the functions of governments at those levels, The 
Approach is psychological rather than logical, and is intended to develop knowledge and attitudes 
needed for constructive citizenship rather than to serve as a systematic introduction to political 
Science materials, A typical course outline suggests Understanding ourselves, Our future, Govern- 
ment and citizenship, Our local communities, Our State government, Our federal government, The 


United Nations(2), 


(1) Social Studies in the Senior High School. 


(2) SocialStudies for Young Adolescents. 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN This is a fused social studies course, offered usually as an 
DEMOCRACY elective in the last year of the secondary school. It draws upon 

all the social science fields as indicated by the following list of 
topics that are commonly included: family problems; elementary psychology including aspects 
of personal and social psychology; public opinion; intercultural relations, or problems of mino- 
rities; juvenile delinquency and crime, including study of causes, efforts at solutions of prob- 
lems and operation of courts; health, public and personal, including mental hygiene; consumer 
problems, including study of price levels, advertising, government regulations affecting the 
consumer; problems of labour, including collective bargaining, other aspects of labour- 
management relations, and the effect of the business cycle on employment; farm problems, 
including production controls, price factors, soil conservation; taxation; international trade; 
political parties and elections; civil rights; and comparative study of democracy and totalita- 
rianism, In a given school eight to ten of these problem-areas are selected for study, with 15 to 
25 class-periods devoted to each. Examination of courses of study, however, suggests that in 
many schools the course called "Problems of American Democracy" consists of 60 class-periods 
each of national government, sociology and economics!?), 


GEOGRAPHY Geography is widely given in the early secondary school years, where it is 

required, and is offered as an elective in a minority of schools at the senior high 
school level. In addition to physical and political geography topics drawn from economic geography 
constitute a major part of the content. They include natural resources, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and industry, transportation, trade, economic life of nations studied. A programme in 
geography for grade 7 in Seattle Public Schools aims at developing in each child an understanding 
of the geography of lands in the Eastern Hemisphere (soil fertility, rainfall, length of growing 
season, latitude, altitude, ratio of land to population); the effect of environmental factors upon 
the lives of the people in terms of making a living, cultural development, health standards and 
education; the interdependence of the peoples of the various regions; how America's culture 
developed from old-world backgrounds in Europe, Asia and Africa, It is further designed to 
develop respect for the personalities and culture of all peoples regardless of race or creed, a 
continuing interest in further understanding of peoples of other nations and their problems, a 
concern for the wise use of natural resources throughout the world, an appreciation of the contri- 
bution made by peoples of other lands to the American way of life, and a feeling of responsibility 
for the improvement of world conditions. Such a course should stimulate the pupil to read news 
accounts of events in distant lands with interest and understanding, to treat people of other lands 
with courtesy and respect, tothink constructively about the growing problems of international 
relations, and to support programmes which will increase international understanding. 


CURRENT EVENTS Current events are given some attention in most social studies courses. 

The most common pattern is to devote one period, or a part of one period, 
each week to this study. In many schools a weekly newspaper is used, prepared specifically for 
students of the age level involved. It may be supplemented by materials from local daily news- 
papers and from magazines. In some schools, especially in the later secondary years, news- 
papers and news magazines published for adults, or sections reprinted from them, are used 
instead of the classroom newspapers. Affairs of national politics and government, international 
relations, current economic developments and outstanding social problems are thus studied at a 
contemporary level, the amount of background information provided depending chiefly on the time 
given to current events and on the teacher's own background of social science information. 


CORE CURRICULUM Core curriculum or general education courses in a small percentage of 
or secondary schools(2) draw chiefly on the social sciences, language and 

GENERAL EDUCATION literature for content, although other subject areas may be drawn in as 

needed in the study of a particular problem. The content is organized 

around topics or problems rather than in a logical scheme and the programmes in different schools 

vary widely. Most core programmes, however, include study of problems of society as well as 

personal problems of the individual, Examples are: problems of living in an urban society, 

(1) See ante, pp. 2, 5 and 6, Social Studies in the Senior High School and Cleveland, Ohio, 

Summary Outline of the Social Studies by Grades. 
(2) Estimated at 3.5 per cent of public secondary schools in 1949. See Grace S. Wright, Core 


Curriculum in Public High Schools, Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 5, Washington, 


D. C., United States Government Printing Office 1950. 
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problems of conserving natural resources, using leisure time wisely, progress and problems of the 
United Nations, problems of juvenile delinquency. In such studies elements of the social sciences 
constitute an important part of the content but they are presented functionally rather than systematically. 


ENGLISH In many schools English courses, required of every student ẹach year duringthe secon- 

dary schoolyears, draw upon the socialsciences for materials for oral and written 
composition andfor backgroundfor the study of literature. Atthe senior high school level current 
socialand politicalissues may be discussedin research papers or used asthe subjects of panel 
discussions, oral reports or class forums. Study of literature is sometimes organized around 
interest themes, instead of being organized chronologically and by nationality of the authors, as 
has been the case traditionally. Where interest themes are used, the individual's relation to his 
society and its problems is usually studied through literature. In addition, study of the media of 
mass communication and of public opinion is frequently found in classes in English. 


MATHEMATICS Courses in general arithmetic, commonly found in the first two years of the 

junior high school and required of all pupils, often include some study of taxa- 
tion, with emphasis on arithmetic processes needed to solve problems involving various kinds of 
taxes. Budgets of the city, State and nation may be studied. Personal budgets, problems of the 
consumer, and interpretation of social data presented in graphs may also be included. 


Courses in general mathematics are given in many schools in grades 9 and 10. Such courses 
are'intended for students who will not take the conventional mathematics sequence of algebra, 
plane geometry, advanced algebra, trigonometry and solid geometry. Consumer problems, taxa- 
tion, insurance, interpretation of graphic data and techniques of public opinion polls are topics 
that are frequently included. Mathematical exercises based on the data concerning real social 
and economic conditions are used. 


It is impossible to generalize as to how much time is spent on such materials in general 
arithmetic and general mathematics courses, but by way of example, in one ninth-grade general 
mathematics course 10 or 11 class periods are given to problems concerning government budgets, 
taxation, and so forth, with 15 to 18 periods devoted to problems related to banking, borrowing 
and lending money, and other specific business transactions. In addition about 30 class periods 
are devoted to problems using data concerning leisure-time activities and the family budget. 


Little direct reference to social science materials is found in the conventional mathematics 
sequence. 


SCIENCE Biology is the science course which is most likely to contain some elements of the 
social sciences. It is commonly offered in the tenth grade and is required in perhaps 
two-fifths of the schools which offer it. Topics which draw on elements of the social sciences 
which are frequently included are: conservation of natural resources, population studies, the 
races of mankind, man as "the only animal with a social heritage", and the growth of culture. 


Extra-curricular activities 


Among the many different types of clubs and student organizations of which co-curricular or extra- 
curricular activity consists - athletic groups, musical organizations, dramatic and speech 
societies, etc., there are among the special interest clubs in many schools a current events club, 
a world affairs club, an international relations club, a United Nations club, a history club, etc., 
or several of these. Such groups enrol a very small proportion of the student body but do serve 

to bring elements of the social sciences to the students who participate. 


Another feature of the co-curricular programme through which elements of the social 
sciences may be brought to students is the assembly period, At these weekly gatherings of the entire 
school, or of one entire grade in a large secondary school, occasional programmes are likely to 
be devoted to some aspect of social science information. Such an assembly period may be spon- 
sored by the social studies department, or by a single social studies class. It may feature a 
report of an investigation carried on by a class or other group. In other instances social science 
content may be presented with a sound film on some current social issue, or by a speaker. While 
reaching most of the student body, such a presentation of social science material is likely to be 
on an interest level rather than on the level of study and investigation. 
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In Yugoslavia secondary education lasts eight years, divided into two cycles each of four years, 
beginning about age 12 and ending about age 20. 


All secondary school education dealing with social studies is based on the principles of 
historic materialism. Sociology is not taught as a separate subject, but it is an integral part 
of secondary education, into which it is introduced not only in general form but as the basis of 
all the social disciplines. At the end of his secondary course a pupil possesses a considerable 
knowledge of sociology which enables him to take up the study of certain social sciences at 
university or college, 


Subjects contributing to the study of elements of the social sciences 


DIALECTICAL LOGIC In the final class of the secondary course all pupils (aged 18 - 20 years) 
are given a systematic introduction to sociological questions in historic 
materialism in the course of dialectical logic. 


The pupils study the principal laws governing the development of human society, material 
conditions affecting social life, the rise of social classes and the class conflict, the division and 
organization of the different social classes in the struggle of class interests. They learn about 
the State, its origins, its functions at various epochs, revolutions and their particular charac- 
teristics and tendencies, the nature of democracy at different periods in the history of the nation, 
its birth and its development; the origin and the social role of religion, ethics, aesthetics, social 
conscience and its part in the development of society; the part played by the common people and 
by great men in making history. 


The teaching method is that of exposition, but practical exercises are also employed. In 
these the pupils read essays and debate the various questions arising. 


The organization of study groups, investigations and discussions is left to the teacher, 


The chief feature of instruction is that it does not proceed from a systematic study of 
abstract principles and events but aims at developing in the pupil a comprehension of past and 
present social events. The topics studied in this field must help the pupil to form his views of 
the rest of the world in a scientific manner. For this reason the instructions for teaching the 
subject stress the importance of cultivating a scientific attitude, and of educating pupils in the 
spirit of socialist patriotism and of internationalism, as well as the importance of giving them a 
broad culture. Pupils are above all enabled by this means to understand the social development 
of Yugoslavia and its prospects. 


Two hours a week for one year are devoted to this subject; one half of the total time is 
given to historial materialism, that is, sociology. 


The teachers of this subject are secondary school teachers holding the diploma of the master 
of arts in Philosophy. Their course at the university includes in addition the study of dialectical 
logic, which comprises sociology. 


LITERATURE Among the aims set down for the study of literature in secondary schools is that 

of "enabling pupils to understand the historic development of literature and its 
relation to social events, the role, and the importance, of literature in the life of our peoples". 
For this reason sociology has an important place in the teaching of literature in all years of the 
second cycle of the secondary course (age 15 - 19). 


In the fifth year (age 15 - 16) to enable them to understand the origin of different types of 
literary composition pupils are given some preliminary sociological instruction, as, for instance, 
the structure of feudal society in Yugoslavia in the Middle Ages, the main trends of ideas in 
neighbouring countries and in the principal European countries and their mutual influence upon 
one another. A considerable knowledge of sociological factors is necessary to explain the literary 
works of the Renaissance in Yugoslavia. Pupils learn about economic and social conditions (the 
growth of trade, the development of towns), how capitalism penetrated into the fissures of feudal 
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society and how the young and progressive Third Estate came into conflict with the declining 
aristocracy. They study the development of the sciences, their emancipation from theology, the 
critical evaluation of religion, the struggle against mediaeval errors, the resurrection of clas- 
sical culture, the renaissance of the arts, and the growing emphasis on the individual. In the 
same way they study the social and economic structure of those provinces of Yugoslavia where 
humanism and the Renaissance flourished. By analysing the literary work the teacher tries to 
illuminate for the pupil the picture of social conditions and relationships. 

In his exposition of the literature of eighteenth-century rationalism the teacher starts from 
the evolution of the mediaeval citizenry into the modern middle class. Emphasis is laid on the 
ideas behind the new social forces in the struggle against the dogmas of the church on which 
feudal society was based. The literature of this period in the chief European countries (England, 
France, Germany) is shown to be the means of popularizing the sciences, rationalist ideas, new 
social theories, of critically examining social institutions handed down from feudal times (the 
church, the State, education, religion, class privilege, etc.). Having learnt the main features 
of the social and economic structure and of cultural and political conditions in the Yugoslav pro- 
vinces, the pupil studies the interaction of ideas among those countries where rationalism was 
most highly developed. The teacher then deals with the original and the derivative features in 
the literature of the period within this framework of social and economic conditions. With this 
sociological background the pupil is all the better equipped to understand the process of artistic 
creation, the rules of aesthetics, and the characteristics of the literature of the period. 


Out of the 80 hours devoted to literature 25 are spent in providing the sociological background. 
In addition to these lessons there are written tests and essays, and discussions of the problems 
involved in the material studied. 


In the sixth year (age 16 - 17) the pupil studying the Romantic period learns about the changes 
in the structure of society in the chief countries of Europe and follows this with social, economic 
and cultural conditions in each of the Yugoslav provinces in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The mid-nineteenth-century period marks the most important social events in the history of 
Yugoslavia and especially of the neighbouring countries. 


In the seventh and eighth years (ages 17 - 19) the pupil studies social, political and cultural 
conditions in Europe in the second half of the nineteenth century (growth of capitalism, class 
antagonism, the First International, the Paris Commune, the development of science and philo- 
sophy, the spread of the working-class movement). As a background to literature at the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries he is made acquainted with the carac- 
teristic features of imperialism and with social events in Europe and in Yugoslavia. Topics 
include the penetration of capitalism into the most highly developed, and into the less developed, 
parts of the country during this period, the formation of the middle class, the conflicts of ideas 
between middle class and feudal aristocracy, as well as the conflicts between different levels of 
the middle class, which, as it developed, tended to split up into parties politically at war among ` 
themselves. For the period between the First and Second World Wars the pupil studies the con- 
flict between the imperialist powers over the division of the world in the First World War, the 
October Revolution, revolutionary movements in Europe, fascism as the most reactionary form 
of dictatorship. 


It is estimated that each class requires 79 hours for the verbal exposition of the subject; of 
these 20 are devoted to sociological topics. 


The teachers who deal with this subject have studied literature at the university and are 
qualified secondary teachers. 


CIVICS In order to give pupils a more systematic knowledge of the foundations of civic and social 

institutions in the Federative People's Republic of Yugoslavia a course on this subject 
has been introduced into the eighth year of the secondary curriculum. In this some idea is given 
of the nature of the State, its origins, various types of State; of the idea of law, principles of law 
and ethics in different social and economic institutions. 


Pupils then study the ideas and principles of the federative constitution of the State, the solu- 
tion of the national question; the sovereign rights of popular republics, autonomy as a fundamental 
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principle, the rights of national minorities, democracy and the nature of socialist democracy, 
freedom of religion, political freedom of citizens, the rights and responsibilities of citizens. This 
is followed by the fundamental principles in the constitution of the State, organization and admi- 
nistration of government and of the law, socialist economic institutions and their structure, 
political and social institutions, the electoral system, etc. 


This course deals with the elements of international law, the principles of the United Nations, 
the Charter of the United Nations, the rights and obligations of States, and the principles of their 


sovereignty. 


The subject is taught by teachers holding a degree in Law who are for the most part employed 
on a temporary basis, or by secondary teachers who have taken a degree in Law in addition to 
their degree in Arts. 


BIOLOGY For two periods a week during the final year (age 17 - 19) pupils study the fundamentals 
of evolution. Particular attention is paid to the origins of mankind in the light of 

Darwin's theory, to the decisive role of the laws of social life in the evolution of man, to human 

laws and to the critical examination of the social aspects of Darwinism and of fascist theories of 


race, 


The subject is taught by secondary teachers holding a degree in Science with special quali- 


fications in Biology (licencié és sciences - certificat d'études supérieures de biologie). 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY In the sixth and seventh years of the secondary course (ages 16 - 18) 

economic geography is taught for two periods a week. Subjects dealt 
with include the different social and economic systems, productive forces and production, labour 
as the basis of social life. The factors of production dependant on physical geography and those 
deriving from the community are emphasized. Various branches of economy are studied: exploi- 
tation of mines, rural economy, industry, transport, commerce. 


In the course of these two years economic geography is dealt with from a general and from a 
regional point of view. The schemes of work prescribe and the textbooks describe the distribution 
of productive forces in the world, the disproportion between the manufacturing industries on the 
one hand and the sources of energy and raw materials on the other in the world today. The distri- 
bution of the centres for raw materials, for intermediate products and for finished products 
throughout the world is observed. Reasons are given why the development of agriculture in 
present-day social conditions necessarily lags behind by comparison with that of industry. Pupils 
study in greater detail the economy of certain countries and particularly those where natural 
conditions favour rapid development. 


+ This course is given by secondary school teachers who have taken up teaching after taking 
` their degree in Geography in the faculty of Arts or obtaining a diploma at the Schools of Higher 
Economics. 


All these elements of sociology are prescribed in the schemes of work for the different sub- 
jects. These schemes of work, laid down in the official organs of National Education, are the 
same for all schools in each Republic and are obligatory in all the schools concerned. Although 
there may be differences in the schemes of work as between the Republics the elements of. 
sociology in the schemes and textbooks are much the same everywhere, since it is the same 
principles of instruction that are involved, For each subject there is a corresponding textbook 
dealing with the sociological topics prescribed. It is difficult to isolate all the Sociological ele- 
ments in a subject. Above all it must be emphasized that sociology represents a scientific 
methodology in the teaching of the social sciences in Yugoslavia. 


At the present time there is much discussion of the reform of the educational system. The 
changes which are about to take place will produce a whole series of modifications and innovations 
in schemes of work and school textbooks. At present public opinion is making ever stronger 
demands for the introduction of political economy into the curriculum. It may however be stated 
with assurance that the new system will not give any less importance to sociology in the reformed 
system and schemes of work. 


NOTE: The ages given for pupils in the various school years are approximate, 
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